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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 4-9, 1926 


The following announcement is taken from Library Journal, October 15, 
1925, p. 866. 


THE 1926 CONFERENCE 





The Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City will be headquarters for the A.L.A. 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, October 4-9, 1926. The Chelsea, adjoining the 
Ambassador on one side and the Ritz-Carlton on the other, will also be available 
for A.L.A. guests. Rates in the Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton will be $4 up, 
European plan; rates in the Chelsea will be $6, $7 and $8, American plan. Ap- 
parently all meetings can be held in these three hotels and in the new Chelsea 
auditorium, which will be available at that time. 

Tentative plans provide for an anniversary meeting in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 6, and for a reception at the Historical Society 
in the evening. Special trains will take the delegates to Philadelphia in the morn- 
ing and return them to Atlantic City at the end of the day. It is also planned 
to arrange for a whole day of sightseeing in Philadelphia on Saturday, October 9, 
the last general session being in Atlantic City, on Friday evening, October 8. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 
By SuMNER Y. WHEELER, Librarian Essex County Law Library. 


Twenty years ago some few law-librarians met at Narragansett Pier, Rhode 
Island and formed an association of law libraries. Previous to this time little or 
no unity existed among the law librarians of this country. To-day our association 
includes within its fold law librarians from nearly every state in the Union 
and from the Provinces of Canada and is publishing upon its own initiative a 
law magazine which is a credit to the association and help to all students of legal 
bibliography. 

As we look backward we appreciate the good work which has been done by 
our association through the united efforts of those of our members who have 
given of their best to library service. The publication of our law quarterly alone, 
justifies the existence of our association. How faithfully this magazine has been 
edited is apparent to every subscriber. At the present time this periodical is 
upon a sound financial basis, past deficits have been wiped out and the receipts 
from the Index and Law Journal during the last year have more than doubled 
the expenses so that at the close of this fiscal year there is a considerable balance 
standing to the credit of the association. 

The Law Journal has been a considerable adjunct to the Index. It has 
published much information which cannot be found in other legal periodicals. 
While some of the articles published may lack the interest of many of the Law 
School journals, yet they contain a veritable thesaurus of legal bibliography. 

We live in an age of conventions and of united efforts on the part of all 
toward common interests. As a people, we realize as never before, that efficient 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


as our efforts may be, we can render the greater service by associating with others 
who are engaged in a common enterprize with ourselves. Business men have 
for years appreciated the importance of conventions. Professional life is filled 
with the convention enthusiasm and even the religious spirit of our communities 
is exerting efforts to eliminate the seemingly unessentials and to agree upon 
the fundamentals. We know that the great thing in life is the true appreciation 
of values and that one of the best ways in which to test values is to compare the 
other fellow’s experiences with our own, to make use of his knowledge to our 
advantage, remembering that knowledge is power, when intelligently applied. 

The annual meetings of our association, aside from the social contact, which 
ought never to be underestimated, have aided us in the solution of many library 
problems and have assisted us in bringing our individual libraries to a higher 
state of efficiency. It is true that many of our problems are personal 
and have to be worked out in connection with the peculiar conditions existing 
in our own library.. Aside from local conditions, the same questions present 
themselves to most librarians and it is by earnest discussion and comparison that 
many problems are solved and mutual benefits result. 

Through the medium of exchanges we are enabled to save our libraries many 
dollars each year, all of which is made possible through the convention spirit. 
Every member brought into our library is a great asset to the association, not to 
mention the benefit to the member because of his contact with other librarians. 
Erudite and learned as a librarian may be the other fellow always has some ques- 
tion or suggestion which is worthy of consideration. 

Many of our members are also affiliated with the American Bar Association 
and we occasionally see in the Bar Journal articles which have been contributed 
by them. This of course speaks well for the personnel of our association and is a 
fact of which we are proud. It should be the aim of our association to keep 
closely in touch with the American Bar Association. We need its support and we 
can be of assistance to its members. The Bar Association’s great work upon the 
unification of state laws and especially the work of the Committee of the American 
Institute needs our hearty co-operation. It should be our endeavor by commit- 
tee appointments and otherwise to aid this body. 

I desire at this time to particularly call to your attention the splendid spirit 
which is being shown by the Harvard Law Library. This grand institution is 
opening its doors to all the libraries of the country inviting them to use its vol- 
umes and make use of its information. As the librarian of the University has 
stated: “Harvard feels that it has a service which it can render which is broader 
than university work alone and it is willing and ready to render this service.” 

Are we rendering as great a service as we can or are we rather inclined to 
concentrate our interest within too narrow confines. This association spirit is 
to broaden our prospective and while increasing the usefulness our own library 
is to help us also be of service to others. There are many avenues of service open 
to us all and it is the duty of every member of our association to find out how and 
where he can best promote, the common weal. 


One of the purposes of my opening remarks is to bring to your attention the 
benefits to be received from these conventions, to promote our good work and 
increase our usefulness. Our officers are doing their best and they now call 
upon every member for support. No matter how small a library you represent, 
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we need your help. Any question you desire to ask we are ready 
and willing to hear and any suggestion you may make is worthy of 
our consideration. Matters of general concern are vital to us all. It need not 
necessarily be along strictly legal lines to merit consideration. At a recent 
meeting of the American Oculists considerable attention was given to the discus- 
sion of the use of glazed paper for books, and the proper size of type. This 
question was deemed of sufficient importance to be the subject of an editorial 
comment in the American Bar Journal. What man reads more than the lawyer? 
His eyes are his principal asset. Surely we law-librarians can exert our influ- 
ence with law-books publishers and perhaps bring about an improvement in this 
particular. How often too, public documents are discarded and even destroyed 
which are needed in other libraries; the privileges of exchange overlooked or 
neglected. The purpose of our convention is to teach us to take advantage of 
every opportunity to better our service. 

Much time has been taken up during our meetings in the appointment of 
committees and listening to their reports. It has been through the work of our 
committees that the Association has exerted considerable influence. During the 
past year however we have been carrying some dead committees. It is my sug- 
gestion that such committees as have performed their mission or have ceased to 
function, be discharged. There are other committees who are giving splendid 
service and who are performing their duties with diligence and enthusiasm. I 
wish in particular to mention the “Committee on Statute Indexing” of which Mr. 
Luther E. Hewitt is the Chairman. This committee has labored under adverse 
conditions during the past year and the Chairman of this committee deserves the 
commendation of the association for his work. This committee particularly needs 
the support of the association during the coming year if it is to accomplish the 
object which it has in view;- “Obtaining an appropriation from Congress for 
Statute Indexing.” I also desire to commend the committee on Law Library 
Lists for the Standard Directory. This routine work has been faithfully per- 
formed. None of our committees are receiving the support they deserve. It 
is my purpose to urge upon all of us at this time to co-operate with these members 
during the coming year. A new committee has been appointed this year; a com- 
mittee on “Consolidated Index to Text Books.” This committee was appointed 
by your president at the request of one of the large publishing houses. 

Shortly after the close of our last meeting, Miss Mary Selina Foote, our 
newly elected Secretary-Treasurer was called to the Great Beyond. At the time 
of her death she was actively engaged in the duties of her office and gave every 
promise of being an ideal officer. Her sudden death was a keen loss to our 
association and a great sadness to her friends. 

Acting under the suggestion of your Executive Committee, the President 
appointed Miss Lucile Vernon of the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York to fill the vacancy caused by Miss Foote’s death. With her characteristic 
willingness for service Miss Vernon agreed to assume the duties of this office 
and the efficient service which she has rendered to the Association is best shown 
by the admirable report which she is submitting at this meeting. 

At the Saratoga meeting a desire was manifested among the members of the 
State Library Association and our own association for a closer co-operation of 
the two bodies and resolutions were passed advocating a union meeting at one or 
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two of the sessions. In compliance with these resolutions a joint meeting has 
been arranged by Pres. Cronin and the president of this association to be held 
upon Thursday of this week with a joint banquet in the evening. As many of 
our members are also affiliated with the State Library Association and as the 
work of the two associations is similar, this joint meeting promises to be both 
beneficial and pleasant. 

We are meeting this year in the great northwest. We are here because we 
need the enthusiasm of the west and want that section of our country to be better 
represented in the association. The legal profession has always been more con- 
servative than most callings in life. What it needs is the spirit of the west. Our 
association ought to be represented in every western library. We ask the law- 
librarians from the west to join us in larger numbers and give us of their 
enthusiasm and we will in return reward them with the best there is in library 
service. 

In closing I desire to thank all of the officers of the association for the 
co-operation which I have received from them during the last year. It has made 
my work very pleasant. Not only the officers, but the members of the association, 
whenever I have called upon them, have responded cheerfully. Especially do I 
desire to express my gratitude to those who have assisted me in making the 
programme of this conference a success. 


THE LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY—A LIBRARY OF RESEARCH FOR 
LAWYER, LAYMAN, AND LEGISLATOR.* 


By ArtHurR S. BEARDSLEY, Law Librarian University of Washington. 


In discussing the merits of this question our minds readily turn to the idea 
of a law library wherein the lawyer can find his cases and his statutes and where 
the legislator may find legislative reference material and possibly aid in drafting 
of his bills. 

The theory of such a library has been discussed before you several times. 
I hope to present to you a different phase of the question. 

So let us drop from our minds these common concepts of decisions, statutes, 
digests, texts, etc., all of which are admittedly essential to any law library, and 
endeavor to visualize the development of a law school library for similar purposes 
but with greater resources and I trust more extended opportunities of service. 

We will probably agree that the college or university as a seat of learning 
must develop and maintain library facilities commensurate with the standing 
before the world which the institution’s progress has earned. The library, and 
of course we include the law school library, is one of the indices of an educational 
institution’s efficiency, and as such, we expect it to grow and expand by adding 
to the richness of its collections, material of ever increasing importance and 
usefulness. We expect the college library to take the lead in gathering for future 
reference the materials valuable for research which, on account of their cost, 
most other libraries cannot afford or which they cannot justify adding to collec- 
tions of the type and character which they already maintain. May we not then 
say that the college library is primarily a library for intensive study and research. 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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There is still another characteristic of the college library which is its semi- 
public nature. Excepting those which are privately endowed, the law school 
libraries are in part supported by public funds and to that extent, subject to 
reasonable regulations, are semi-public libraries. Of necessity, however, the 
primary purpose for which they exist must remain tantamount to the interest of 
the general public. 

Having thus characterized the college library as one semi-public in nature 
and created for purposes of intensive study and research, let me proceed to 
define its scope and to establish its limitations. I maintain, ladies and gentlemen, 
that it is manifestly essential that the law school library, of all college libraries, 
should definitely determine its purposes and fix clearly its policies. These policies, 
and the functions which will be performed in pursuance thereof, must in turn 
determine the individuality of the library in question and stamp it with its individ- 
ual marks of distinction. This can only result where the law librarian has gained 
the vision of a law school library as one rich in source material, such as records, 
documents, reports, and historical collections all of which constitute the funda- 
mental bases and sources of the science and philosophy of the law. 

If the law be the pedestal upon which the structure of society is builded, then 
the law library must needs contain those books which deal with all human actions 
and the relations of Man’s contact with his neighbor. If it be true, that all knowl- 
edge can be divided into ten general classes, then the law library of liberal and 
extensive definition must contain books on natural science and invention, the 
social sciences, the economic, financial, business and the professional groups, for 
with law as the pivot of social development all sciences must revolve in an orbit 
about her. 

We would not have you feel that too great a responsibility is being placed 
upon the law library nor too large an infringement is being made upon the fields 

of the general library. We must conceive this plan only in relation to the limita- 
tions first determined, to which we have just referred. 


Speaking in this connection before this association in 1915, Dr. Wire, Wor- 
cester County Law Library, said: 
“I firmly believe in each library having a fixed policy and living 
to it. . . . Is is not better for a library to develop systematically along 
fixed lines and within a limited area of usefulness, than to wander along 
buying here and there and having a ragged series of gaps instead of a 
well ordered set of volumes on our shelves. It is not better and more 


satisfactory to realize our functions and our limitations and standardize 
our libraries as much as possible ?” 


No library need buy everything offered by the overzealous salesman. In 
fact the contrary is the case. With definite ideals and objects as the guide to 
its usefulness, much must be turned down. As an example, if you will pardon 
a personal reference, until conditions warrant the purchase of the Irish, Scotch, 
Australian, and Colonial decisions by both the King County Law Library and 
the University of Washington Law Library, we have agreed that the former 
shall purchase in these fields and we in others; until such a time as both libraries 
need to carry complete subscriptions to the Shepard Citation service, we have 
agreed that the former shall carry these subscriptions and that we will bear a 
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portion of the cost, receiving the supplements from them as fast as the new ones 
arrive. These are evidences of how two libraries may economize in their 
expenditures without injuring their effectiveness. They also indicate our sug- 
gestion of limitation of the field of service. As a result the University of 
Washington Law Library*has been enabled to expend its energies toward building 
up special collections, such as opinions of the attorneys-general of the various 
states, bar association reports, a collection of trials, a collection of legal biography 
and memoirs, a collection of periodicals, and publications of the various learned 
societies, all of which supplement the necessary collections of case and statute 
law and constitute the liberalizing elements in a law library whose scope has 
previously been definitely determined. 

For example, in the past few years, many small school and county law 
libraries have been started. It is obviously certain that but a small fraction of 
these can now hope to obtain complete sets of Bar Association Reports, Periodi- 
cals, or State Session Laws. 

The early ones are gone or will be gone before they are able to buy them. 
To my mind, it is wrong for these libraries to attempt to begin the collection 
of books within such limitations. They are not only wasting their time, but 
also their money, and will acquire at best but fragmentary and ragged collections. 
Would it not seem better to choose their specialities from fields still open, and 
leave to their larger neighboring libraries the privilege of aiding them through 
the development of the inter-law library loan service. 

I trust that I have made my thought clear. 

The law school library of today, more than ever before, must be more than 
a mere collection of laws and cases, it is impressed with a greater privilege, but 
at the same time it is charged with a greater responsibility. To meet this it 
must in turn specialize within its already limited field, which becomes specializa- 
tion within specialization. The direction of its growth also must not be a mere 
fancy of its librarian but must be based upon some study of the peculiar local 
and community needs and conditions. 

There is a danger of making our library a museum for ancient and rare 
specimens. Rarity in itself is a poor basis for choice; and antiquity is equally as 
bad. Yet both are well worth considering if the other element of actual useful- 
ness be present. We must keep our law libraries alive but in order to do so, 
we, ourselves, must be alive and energetic, working in the present but looking to 
the future. 

The nature of our libraries—more research than circulation—makes us re- 
served, with the result that we often tend to lose sight of the opportunities of 
extended endeavor and to close the avenues that open to greatest service. This 
is both dangerous and wrong. Dangerous, because it leads to pitfalls and ruts; 
wrong because it deprives the public of that service to which they, whose servants 
we are, are entitled. 


Co-operation and assistance are elements essential to any public service. A 
patron enters the law library and asks if we have so and so on a certain subject. 
Our answer is either yes or no. If the latter, generally the interview is closed. 
The same person entering the public library inquires what they have on a certain 
subject, and at once the librarian is afforded an opportunity to display his skill. 
If the patron desires further aid the catalogues are consulted and other titles 
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secured. Perhaps his non-technical questions can be answered for him; perhaps 
reference is made to the inter-library loan service; or perhaps a bibliography 
can be prepared for him. We are not advocating a legal aid service for the 
law library but to our lay patrons many simple questions can be quickly answered 
which will not only save them money but will win ais friends; and to our 
legislators, who do not have the benefits of a legislative reference library, the 
resourcefulness of our library will prove valuable and profitable. 

Another avenue of service which we can offer is to build our libraries con- 
sonant to our local needs. If our communities possess definite nationality groups 
we should have their native laws in translation for sooner or later questions of 
inheritance and descent will become matters for citizen and local counsel to 
study. If our community is made up of certain peculiar local conditions or 
special industries, all material bearing on their legal rights should be provided. 
This again is explanatory of our theme of a library with definite policies before it. 

Having constructed our libraries along specific lines and having acquired 
large and specific collections, we must endeavor to interest our public in its 
resources. In other words we must advertise. We can go before the bar associa- 
tion conventions, the association of prosecuting attorneys, and various civic 
leagues and explain our libraries and offer our services. With a greater public 
appreciation behind us, more ease in further extension will open before us, and 
that, in finality is what we seek. 


In conclusion I would crave your indulgence in another brief quotation. Mr. 
Oscar Heinrich, who, speaking before you in 1917, made the following statement: 


“Tt seems to me that the law librarian should aim to develop the co- 
operative functions of his library to as great an extent as is being done 
in the public and special libraries in matters of business and general 
economics, and to develop his collection of books and information to 
include in addition to the theories of the law, the material dealing with 
the conduct and ambitions of people both as individuals and nations. 
The law library would then take its place as a true catalytic agent in the 


organization of progressive thought . . . and in the accumulation of 
helpful co-operative material. . . .” 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE AND WHAT IT 
MEANS TO THE LAW LIBRARIAN* 


By Gitson G. GrasiErR, Librarian of Wisconsin State Library. 
PURPOSE OF THE INSTITUTE 


The American Law Institute was organized principally for the purpose of 
restating the common law of the United States. The idea of accomplishing a 
restatement of the law by means of a large voluntary association whose members 
are learned in the law and represenetative of the bar of a country as a whole, 
is, I believe, quite new and novel. The idea of restatement itself, however, is 
not new. Revised statutes, codes, encyclopedias, textbooks, commentaries, 
treatises, monographs—whatever name may be used to describe them—are all 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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attempts to restate in some form a portion or all of our “corpus juris” or body 
of the law. 


OTHER RESTATEMENTS 


The most notable attempts to restate the law of any country are those which 
occurred in the Roman Empire. For the purpose of comparison I will refer to 
them briefly. The Twelve Tables of Rome were the result of an attempt to codify 
or restate the law, for we learn that they had behind them a long period of 
legal development. The Edicts of the Praetors were yearly statements (or 
restatements) of the principles and Praetors proposed to apply in their endeavors 
to administer justice. Early in the second century these yearly statements were 
discontinued and the common law of Rome was summed up by Salvinus Julianus 
in the year of the Emperor Hadrian. Then followed in succession the law writers 
or jurists of the classical age of the Roman law: Ulpian, Paulus, Papinian and 
Modestinus, whose writings were all unofficial commentaries or restatements 
of the common law; but all were accorded great respect, those of Papinian, 
however, ranking highest. 

About 450 A.D. the Emperor Theodosius with the assistance of a commission 
attempted to collect all the imperial decrees and also to codify the unwritten law. 
He succeeded in collecting and abridging only the decrees of the Empire. One 
hundred years later Justinian, with the assistance of a great jurist by the name 
of Tribonian undertook and accomplished the work which Theodosius began. 
The result of this work is known as Justinian’s Codex and Digest, and is adjudged 
by historians to be the most notable attempt in the annals of history to restate 
the law of any country, not excepting the Code Napoleon. Justinian’s Code, 
however, was not a restatement in the full sense of that term. The work was 
rather that of collecting, rearranging, consolidating and harmonizing the law, 
and included a compilation of extracts from the writings of the jurists of the 
first three centuries and a collection of so many of the constitutions of the 
Emperors as were left in force, both collections being revised so as to bring 
the contents of each into accord and so as to harmonize the early writings of 
the jurists with the later law as settled by imperial ordinances. The work was 
completed in six years. 

Mr. Bryce in his History of Law and Jurisprudence has the following to 
say of importance of Justinian’s restatement: 


“The codification of the whole law of the Empire marks an epoch 
of supreme importance in the history not merely of Rome but of the 
civilized world, for it is possible that without it very little of the juris- 
prudence of antiquity wouldghave been preserved to us, so that the new 
nations which were destined to emerge from the confusion of the Dark 
Ages might have lacked the foundation on which they have built up 
the law of the modern world. It is indeed an epoch which stands alone 
both in legal and political history.” 


Other attempts have been made to restate the common law comprehensively, 
particularly by the large publishing firms, important among which are “Corpus 
Juris” and Halsbury’s Laws of England. But the work of the American Law 
Institute, as I understand it, is not to be compared with these, since it is not 
designed to make of the Restatement either an encyclopedia or a digest. I think 
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I may truthfully say that the attempt of the American Law Institute to restate 
the law is the most notable since that of Justinian and far exceeds it in difficulty 
of accomplishment, owing to the large number of separate jurisdictions to be 
covered, the greater number of conflicts, and the vast number of decisions to be 
examined and compared. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 

To the American Association of Law Schools, I believe, should go the 
credit of starting this movement, although other associations and particularly the 
American Bar Association have had a hand in it and are actively backing the 
work. 

A committee of the American Association of Law Schools, known as the 
“Committee on the Establishment of a Juristic Center,” issued invitations to 
about twenty selected persons. Pursuant to that invitation a meeting was held on 
May 10, 1922, and it was considered whether an attempt should be made to hold 
a great meeting of representatives of the bar from all over the country. It was 
foreseen that if that were done the meeting would have nothing definite to work 
upon and delay would be caused by the necessity of appointing a committee to 
report at a future meeting. This chasm was therefore immediately bridged by 
appointing such a committee as they thought a larger meeting would of necessity 
appoint, for the purpose of studying seriously and exhaustively the subject “How 
can the work of restating the substantive law in clear and simple terms and in 
authentic form be performed?” This committee was called the “Committee on 
the Establishment of a Permanent Organization for the Improvement of the 
Law.” Mr. Elihu Root was made chairman. The committee procured funds, 


a donation of $25,000 being made by the Carnegie Coroporation, assistants were 
hired and the work of outlining a plan which would accomplish the object in 
view was begun. 

The result of the work of this committee is contained in a printed report 
consisting of about one hundred pages. This report is important for it consti- 


tutes the charter or working plan which has been followed quite closely in all 


subsequent steps. 

The first work of the committee was (1) to investigate the principle defects 
in our law and their chief causes, (2) to ascertain what may be done by the 
legal profession to remedy or modify these defects. The committee found that 
the principal defects of the law were its uncertainty and its complexity, which, 
the report states, “cause useless litigation, preventing resort to the courts to 
enforce just rights, and when litigation is begun create delay and expense.” 
This then is the disease from which “Our Lady & the Common Law” is suffering, 
i.e., complexity and uncertainty. The learned doctors then proceeded in a 
natural, orderly and scientific way to search out the causes of the disease and 
prescribe a remedy. The causes were found to be as follows: (1) lack of 
agreement among lawyers upon the fundamental principles of the common law, 
(2) lack of precision in the use of legal terms, (3) conflicting and badly drawn 
statutory provisions, (4) attempts to distinguish between two cases where the 
facts warrant no distinction, (5) the great volume of recorded decisions, (6) 
ignorance of judges and lawyers, and (7) the number and nature of novel 
legal cases. The committee points out that some of these causes, as for instance 
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the number and nature of novel legal cases, are beyond the power of any 
association of lawyers to remedy. It seems quite obvious that most of the others 
are also beyond any very effective control known up to the present time, specific- 
ally the causes numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6 above enumerated. 

The committee concluded, however, that the chief causes of uncertainty and 
complexity are No. 1, i.e., lack of agreement among lawyers upon the funda- 
mental principles of the common law, and No, 2, (which is closely interwoven 
with No. 1,) lack of precision in the use of legal terms. 

The remedy proposed by the committee was “a restatement of the law (1e., 
the common law) that will have an authority much greater than now accorded 
to any legal work, or as it is elsewhere stated, on a par with the decisions of our 
highest courts. 


ORGANIZATION 


The voluntary committee on Organization, after having prepared the report 
above referred to, issued invitations to a carefully selected list of judges, lawyers 
and law teachers to attend a meeting to be held at Washington, D.C. in February, 
1923. A copy of the report of the committee was forwarded to each person 
invited in ample time to give opportunity to study it before the meeting. About 
seventy per cent. of those invited accepted the invitation, three hundred and 
sixty-three persons attending the meeting. They represented a majority of the 
highest Federal and State courts, the American Bar Association, many of the 
State Bar Associations, and other learned societies, as well as the faculties of 
the leading law schools of the country. Mr. Root was made chairman, and 
explained the purposes of the meeting. It was at this time and place that the 
organization of the American Law Institute was accomplished. At a meeting 
of the council held next day Mr. Root was elected Honorary President, George 
W. Wickersham, President, Benjamin M. Cardozo, Vice-President, George Well- 
wood Murray, Treasurer, and Wm. Draper Lewis, Director. 


The object of the Institute as stated in the by-laws is “to promote the 
clarification and simplification of the law and its better adaptation to social 
needs, to secure the better administration of justice and to encourage and carry 
on scholarly and scientific legal work.” 


There are approximately six hundred members of the Institute, about 
seventy-five of them being known as official members. These are members ex 
officio by reason of their official positions as judges of the highest courts of the 
country, both Federal and state or presidents of bar associations, and of other 
learned legal societies organized and existing for the purpose of pursuing 
lines of study and legal reform which are co-related to that of the American 
Law Institute. There are no dues. The only obligation expected of a member 
is a feeling of personal responsibility for the restatement of the law, and a 
sufficient interest therein to cause him to examine the drafts of the restatement 
as they are distributed by the council, offer in writing such suggestions and 
criticisms as occur to him and to attend the meetings of the Institute when 
possible. 

The governing body is known as the council, which consists of. thirty-three 


members elected for nine years, one-third retiring every three years. When 
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the council is not in session the business is transacted by an executive committee 
consisting of nine members of the council. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


No great work of this kind could be carried on successfully without financial 
support. Shortly after the Institute was organized, through the influence of Mr. 
Root and others, a donation of $1,075,000.00 payable over a period of ten years 
was secured from the Carnegie Corporation. This gives the Institute approx- 
imately $110,000.00 per year during the ten-year period with which to carry on 
its work. 


NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE WORK 


The primary object of the Restatement is to give orderly expression to the 
common or unwritten law. In doing this, however, it will be necessary to state 
a part of the statutory law generally adopted in the several states which has 
changed the common law, as for instance, the statutes relating to frauds and to 
the status of married women. Changes in the law which would affect our 
social or economic fabric and which would become, if proposed, a matter of 
general public concern, are not to be included in it; but it is considered within 
the province of the Institute to suggest changes which do not fall within the 
ban of that limitation and “which will carry out more efficiently the ends 
generally accepted as being desirable.” 


The character of the work to be done is described as being “analytical, 
critical and constructive.’”’ In other words, I take it, the law as found in the 
decisions is to be first analyzed, then criticised, and then carefully and construc- 
tively restated. This would seem to involve no serious difficulty where there 
is no conflict in the decisions, but where conflict exists it involves the careful 
weighing of the reasons for and against the conflicting holdings, and choosing 
and giving the stamp of approval to the statement of the principle which is 
thought to be the preferable one. It should be pointed out incidentally that this 
will mean a conflict between the restatement and those decisions which are 
rejected as not stating the correct rule, and it may be that some of the courts 
will be slow to follow the lead of the Restatement where it conflicts with their 
own holdings. 


Since the restatement is not to derive its authority from governmental 
fiat as did the Codes of Justinian and Napoleon, it must derive its efficacy as 
an authority from some other source. Those in charge of the work are fully 
aware that the personnel of the Institute, the care with which the work is done, 
and the excellence of the product, must be such as to command the respect and 
confidence of the courts. In other words, its value as authority and therefore its 
cogency as a reformatory agency will depend upon its sanction by the courts, 
the lawyers, the law teachers, and by the public in general. When we consider 
that certain restatements of portions of the law by private individuals, such 
as Story, Kent, Pomeroy, Cooley and others, are given nearly if not quite as 
high authoritative value as the decisions of our highest courts, it seems reasonable 
to hope that a restatement carefully made and agreed to by a group of specialists 
after thorough study, analysis, criticism and consultation, may reach at least an 
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equivalent authoritative value. Such is the aim and hope of the members of 
the Institute as expressed by some of the leaders in this movement. 


METHOD OF WorRK 


Each subject selected for restatement is handled by a group of specialists 
consisting of a reporter and a number of advisers. Members of the group are 
selected because of their special knowledge of the subject to which they are 
assigned, most of them having devoted many years to the study and teaching 
thereof. Each reporter also has a number of younger assistants who work under 
his immediate direction. The reporter first prepares a tentative draft of a portion 
of his topic, which is printed and a copy sent to each of the advisers. The 
advisers examine the draft critically and communicate to the director their 
criticisms and suggestions. These are duplicated and copies sent to the reporter 
and all the advisers. After all of the group have thus had opportunity to study 
the subject and to know what criticisms and amendments will be brought up 
for discussion, a conference is called which is attended by the reporter, the 
advisers, and such members of the council as wish to attend. These conferences 
are presided over by the president, or in his absence by the director. Each 
word and sentence of the draft is then taken up and discussed and amendments 
adopted or rejected. After the conference adjourns the draft is returned to the 
reporter who prepares another draft, incorporating the amendments agreed upon, 
and this draft is printed and sent again to the advisers who again study and 
criticise it and communicate their criticisms to the director. A second conference 
is then called, there is more discussion and the draft again goes back to the 
reporter who prepares a third draft. This process is continued until the group 
is satisfied that they have reached as nearly as may be a correct statement of 
the law which they are willing to transmit to the council. When approved by 
the council the draft goes before a meeting of the Institute and is again dis- 
cussed and amended. Any legal work done under the direction of the Institute 
must be approved by a meeting of the members before being issued as an 
official publication of the Institute. 


ForM OF RESTATEMENT 


Under rules adopted by the council the publications of the Institute on a 
topic consist of the restatement and the accompanying treatise. The restatement 
consists first, of principles stated with such fullness as to afford adequate 
presentation of the subject, and second, such amplification, illustration, and 
explanation as is necessary for a complete understanding and practical applica- 
tion of the principles. It is intended that the restatements will set forth the 
law “with much greater fullness than would be the case if they were merely 
a collection of ‘general principles’ under which at present little or no difference 
of opinion exists.” Each principle is to be accompanied by illustrations and 
explanations and is to be set forth in such manner that it will be “capable of 
being understood and applied without the necessity of referring to the treatise,” 
which is to accompany the restatement. 

The treatise which is to be printed separately from the restatement consists 
of a complete statement of present conditions of the law and a full citation of 
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authority. It analyses and discusses all the legal problems presented, shows 
the present certainty, uncertainty and confusion in the law, and justifies the 
principles set forth in the restatement. 


PERSONNEL 


Since the general acceptance of the work of the Institute by the Bar 
must depend entirely upon its merits it is important to know who is doing the 
work. I therefore give below the subjects chosen for restatement together 
with the names of the specialists who are working on them. Many of these 
names will sound very familiar to law librarians. 


Contracts—Samuel Williston of Harvard, Reporter 
Advisers: Arthur L. Corbin, Yale 
William H. Page, Wisconsin 
Herman Oliphant, Columbia 
Dudley O. McGovney, Iowa 
William E. McCurdy, Assistant. 


Conflict of Laws—-Joseph H. Beale of Harvard, Reporter 


Advisers: Harry A. Bigelow, Chicago 
John G. Buchanan, Pittsburgh 
Herbert F. Goodrich, Michigan 
Monte M. Lemann, New Orleans 
Ernest G. Lorenzen, Yale 
William E. Mikell, Pennsylvania 


William H. Page, Wisconsin 


Torts—Francis H. Bohlen of Pennsylvania, Reporter 
Advisers: Herbert F. Goodrich, Michigan 
Charles M. Hepburn, Indiana 
Henry T. Terry, New York 
Manley O. Hudson, Harvard 
Young B. Smith, Columbia 
Edward S. Thurston, Yale 
Gerald F. Blood, Assistant. 


Agency—Floyd .R. Mechem of Chicago, Reporter 


Advisers: Warren A. Seavey, Nebraska 
Harry S. Richards, Wisconsin 
H. C. Horack, Iowa 
Richard R. Powell, 
Underhill Moore, Columbia 
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Early in 1925 the council decided to begin work on a fifth subject, 1.e., 
Law of Business Associations, work to be confined for the present to Law of 
Corporations for profit. Dr. Wm. Draper Lewis has been appointed reporter 
for this subject. 


PROGRESS OF THE WorRK 


More than two years have elapsed since the organization of the Institute. 
Actual work was begun on three of the topics in June 1923, and on the other 
one in October of that year. At the time of the second annual meeting in 1924 
the groups had made considerable progress in drafting the restatements, but 
no part of them were ready to submit to the Institute. At the third annual 
meeting held at Washington last May, one hundred and ninety-one sections of 
the three subjects, Contracts, Torts and Conflict of Laws, were submitted to 
the Institute as a whole. Although none were submitted on the subject of Agency 
substantial progress on that subject was reported and much had been done on 
portions of the other subjects, although not to the extent of having them ready 
to submit. It is expected that additional drafts or parts of the restatement will 
be placed before the council at its meeting next fall. Meetings of the council 
and of the Executive Committee are held frequently. During the year preceding 
the last annual meeting twenty-one conferences were held by the various groups 
upon the four subjects above mentioned. 


Besides the work of restatement the council has provided for the making of 
three important special reports. Dean Roscoe W. Pound of Harvard was 
appointed a committee of one on the subject of classification and terminology and 
submitted reports at both the second and third annual meetings. These reports 
hold a peculiar interest for law librarians. Chancellor Hadley of the University 
of Missouri, Dean Mikell of the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. John G. Milburn of the New York Bar were constituted a committee 
to draft a survey and statement of the defects in criminal justice, for the purpose 
of determining to what extent, if at all, those defects are traceable to the im- 
perfection of the substantive law of crimes, and to what extent, if at all, the 
Institute could properly undertake a consideration of the law on that subject. Dr. 
Wm. Draper Lewis, Director of the Institute, was also commissioned to prepare 
a report on the practicability of the restatement of the law of business associa- 
tions. 

As a result of Dr. Lewis’ report the council has decided to undertake the 
restatement of the law of business corporations for profit, under the direction 
of Dr. Lewis as Reporter. 


As a result of the work of Chancellor Hadley’s committee on the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and at the request of the American Bar Association, The 
American Judicature Society, and the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
the Institute will administer the work of drafting a model code of criminal 
procedure. Funds for the financing of this enterprise have been separately 
provided. The organization of the Institute is being used for this purpose, in 
order to save duplication of effort, which would otherwise have been necessary, 
in setting up another organization to do this work. The Institute is merely 
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to administer the undertaking and when the code is completed its presentation 
to the various Legislatures will be undertaken by some other organization. 
Thus it is announced the Institute has not and does not intend to depart from 
its original purpose to restate the common law. 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK 


It has been asked when will the work of restatement be completed. I have 
not been able to find any definite prophecy on this subject made by those in 
close touch with the work. I presume an effort will be made to complete it 
during the period designated by the generous donation of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion which runs until April 1, 1933. It seems doubtful whether in view of the 
nature of the work it can ever be fully completed. This is intimated in the 
report of the committee which preceded the organization of the Institute. It 
was there said “There will never be a time when the work is done and its 
results labeled ‘A complete Restatement of the Law.’ The work of restating 
the law is rather like that of adapting a building to the ever changing needs of 
those who dwell therein. Such a task by the very definition of its object is 
continuous.” 

Probably no statement of a legal principle can ever be said to be final until 
it ceases to be administered; for new cases involving new social, economic or 
political relations are constantly bringing forth new ideas of justice and forever 
throwing new light upon old principles and finding a new way for their applica- 
tion. This feature of flexibility of the common law is one of which the Institute 
is particularly zealous of and is trying to preserve. Law, so long as it continues 
to be administered, is a vital, growing force. It is impossible to confine it within 
the covers of a book. When that is attempted it is forever bursting open the 
bindings and insisting upon the addition of a word or a line, a section or a 
chapter, or at least some change therein. So, even after the restatements of 
the subjects of the common law have been completed there will be need for a 
permanent organization like the American Law Institute to continue the work 
of revision in an authoritative manner. Whether this is done will no doubt 
depend largely, if not entirely, upon the willingness of those who are in a position 
to do so, to contribute to the public welfare by financing this important work. 


WHAT THE RESTATEMENT MEANS TO LAW LIBRARIES 


I approach the second phase of my subject—What the work of the Institute 
means to Law Libraries—with considerable hesitancy, for the answer to this 
question is somewhat abstract and speculative and brings us into the field of 
prophecy. 

So far as I am able to judge the particular ways in which it will affect 
us as a class are unimportant. It may, in some slight degree, affect the mul- 
tiplicity of law books by making it unprofitable for publishers to issue 
text books on the subjects covered by the restatement. But the publishers 
must live, so they will no doubt find other outlets for their energies. It 
will give to us additional texts of high authority on the common law to which 
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we will take pleasure in referring our patrons. The fact that the Institute will 
distribute the preliminary drafts to the larger law libraries free of charge, 
leads me to hope that the final issues will be likewise distributed, and if so, 
it will not make them any the less welcome. The subjects of legal terminology 
and of classification of the law are of special interest to law librarians and it 
should be a matter of no little satisfaction to us that so able an authority as 
Dean Roscoe Pound is working on them and has already made two interesting 
reports to the Institute. But I think we do not wish to look at this matter from 
the narrow stand-point of a class. While these considerations all interest us 
they seem incidental and unimportant as compared with the probable effect 
of the Restatement upon our jurisprudence as a whole which is of vital interest 
to us regardless of our line of work. 

It is perhaps too early to say definitely what the effect of the Restatement 
will be upon our jurisprudence, but the work has now progressed far enough 
so that I believe we may be able to form some ideas of it. 


It is interesting in this connection to turn back and learn what the promoters 
of the Institute planned and hoped for it. This was admirably stated by Mr. 
Elihu Root in his opening address at the organization meeting. He there re- 
ferred to the growing complexity, confusion and uncertainty of the law, to the 
multiplicity of legal decisions, the vast amount of litigation, the impossibility of 
making adequate examination of the decisions, and to the growing tendency to 
decide cases not upon authority, but upon the “impression of the moment,” with 
the result that “our law as a system would have sunk below the horizon, and the 
basis of our institutions would have disappeared.” He then argues that if the prin- 
ciples of the common law could be systematically and scientifically stated as was 
planned,— 


“We will have a statement of the common law of America which will 
be the prima facie basis on which judicial action will rest, and any lawyer, whose 
interest in litigation requires him to say that a different view of the law should 
be taken, will have upon his shoulders the burden to overturn the statement. 

“Instead of going back through ten thousand cases it will have been done 
for him, not a conclusive presumption, but a practical prima facie statement 
upon which, unless it is overturned, judgment may rest.” 


So I take it that the thing which the Institute is aiming at, stated briefly, is 
an authoritative statement of the common law principles possessing the virtues of 
simplicity, clearness, and definiteness as opposed to complexity, confusion and 
uncertainty, thus making these principles applicable with greater facility, resulting 
in prompter administration, greater stability and higher respect for the law. 
Can these ends be realized? 


We have noted the high character of the personnel of those engaged in 
the work of restatement and the evident painstaking care and conscientious en- 
deavor which is being put into it. Never before in the annals of legal history, 
I believe, has such a difficult task been undertaken as that of attempting to 
harmonize so far as possible all of the common law decisions and choosing 
definitely between those statements of principle which are in hopeless conflict ; 
never has so much expert legal talent been employed; never has it been carried 
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on with so much system, nor by the method of groups of specialists working 
together co-operatively ; never has the unselfish interest of so many representative 
legal minds been enlisted in such a project—minds representative of the bench, 
the bar, the law writers, and the law schools. The part which the law teachers 
are taking in the work is significant. In a recent address Mr. Justice Rosen- 
berry of the Wisconsin Supreme Court said: 


“As the work progresses it becomes more and more apparent that it 
will be impossible to carry out the object of the Institute without the 
aid of the law teachers. In the first place, the law teacher has a purely 
scientific interest in the law. His consideration of legal problems is not 
biased by the fact that he is required by the interest of his client to 
arrive at a predetermined conclusion. In that respect he has an advan- 
tage over tlie practicing lawyer, who is by the necessity of the case com- 
pelled to follow a particular line of investigation and cannot go wherever 
his investigation leads him. The law teacher has an advantage over 
the judge in that the judge’s activities are confined to the record before 
him and very few judges have time left after the performance of their 
official duties to pursue independent investigations. The law teachers 
and the law writers therefore make a very distinct contribution to the 
advance of legal science.” 


Picture if you will these men learned in the law, after having spent years 
of their lives in more or less independent pursuit of their studies of a given 
subject, coming together after special preparation for serious discussion of every 
principle included in that subject and the discussion of how it may be best and 
most accurately stated. I gather from some of the references to these discussions 
that these leaders of legal thought have themselves been surprised at the diver- 
gence of opinion entertained by them even in their fundamental conceptions of 
the law, and at the very practical bearing these fundamental conceptions have 
upon the accurate statement of legal principles. The most immediate and patent 
effect of these conferences, it seems to me, is that these learned doctors of the 
law are going to school to each other, and, by the purifying process of discussion, 
argument and debate—sometimes quite heated—are having the dross removed 
from their own conceptions of the law. If these gentlemen can come to final 
agreement on the proper manner of stating and applying the principles of the 
common law, it may be that the result will be so clear and unadulterated by 
error that the most mediocre of professional men will be able to understand and 
correctly apply such principles. 


No one appreciates more than the law librarian the value of an authentic 
text-book. When a reader comes to him with a statement of a legal problem, 
what a satisfaction it is to refer him to Story, or Pomeroy, or Cooley or Bishop, 
or anyone of several outstanding text-writers, where he may find his problem 
exhaustively and intelligently discussed in the light of the decisions, and be put 
in the way of reaching a satisfactory conclusion as to the merits of his client’s 
case! You have noted that many of those in charge of the work of restatement 
are now well known as high authority in their respective fields. Text-books 
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written by them are accorded much respect by the profession, in some cases 
quite equal to that of the older text-writers referred to above. How much 
greater then should be the confidence with which their work is received when 
it is known to be the result of long, careful, conscientious, joint effort of a 
group of these experts working together and finally agreeing upon the product, 
and having the product receive the stamp of approval by a large and representative 
body made up of the best legal minds of our country. It seems only natural 
to expect that if the care and system and intelligence with which this work is 
done can be broadcasted to the profession it will be received and accepted gen- 
erally as having that high authority which is hoped for it, that is, one on a par 
with the decisions of our highest courts. 

In view of the foregoing I believe it is not too much to expect, and probably 
the most significant result of the Restatement will be, that it will form for the 
future a new place or beginning in the search for legal principles and will obviate 
much of the present necessity of going back to the sources of the law which 
some times lie in the “dim and musty past” and are not always satisfactory when 
reached. It should be the means of saving a vast amount of research by judges 
and lawyers since that work will have been done far more ably than any one 
working alone could do it. Its value as an authority should at least be sufficient 
to cast upon any lawyer or judge or court seeking to question its statements a 
heavy burden of proof. On the other hand, the lawyer who relies upon its 
statements to support his case, or the judge who bases his opinion upon it, will 
occupy a strong position. 

Whatever value as authority is accorded to the Restatement when first 
issued, it is reasonable to expect that such value will increase with time. Its form 
seems admirably adapted for use as a text-book in our law schools; and when 
we consider the prominent part the law instructors are taking in the work, it 
will not be strange if the Restatement is quite generally adopted by our law 
schools as the text for common law subjects. The result will be a general 
familiarity with the Restatement on the part of our law students and this 
familiarity will naturally be carried by them into their professional lives at the 
bar and on the bench. This extended familiarity and use should tend to bring 
the holdings of our courts into eventual harmony with its statements of principle 
and thus make more uniform and harmonious the common law decisions of the 
different jurisdictions. Thus, I think, we can see a promise of eliminating much 
of the disharmony now existing in our court decsions, which should in turn give 
our law greater certainty and stability and place it in higher respect before the 
country as a whole. 

The work of drafting a model code of criminal procedure is in a sense a by- 
product of the Institute, one which probably would not have been undertaken or 
at least would have been indefinitely postponed had not the organization of the 
Institute afforded a means of administering the work and procuring the funds 
for carrying it on. This work is designed to remedy existing defects in our 
criminal law, and should have important and ‘far-reaching effects. 

The work of the Institute may have other results, but I have not time to 
pursue the subject further except to mention one possibility which I believe 
is especially worthy of note. 
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If the restatement of the common law can be successfully accomplished by 
groups of experts, why not the principles of international law in the same 
manner? This is not mere speculation. In addressing the last annual meeting of 
the Institute Judge Cardozo explained the absence of President Wickersham from 
the meeting as follows: 

“Upon his mission across the seas he has been the sole representative of the 
United States among the jurists summoned by the Council of the League of 
Nations with a view to the simplification and improvement of International Law. 
It will be the duty of his Committee to ‘prepare a provisional list of the subjects 
of International Law, the regulation of which by international agreement would 
seem to be most desirable and attainable at the present moment.’ The hope 
is that there will emerge from the report a project for the restatement of the 
law that governs between states akin, at least in substance, to our own project 
for the restatement of the law that governs within states. You may therefore 
find solace in the thought that the absence of our President upon such a mission 
is itself a happy augury.” 

If the hope expressed by Judge Cardozo can be realized, that result alone 
should be worth all the time and effort expended in attempting the restatement. 


In closing permit me to quote from an editorial which appeared in the June 
1925 issue of the American Bar Association Journal, which is perhaps as much 
a defense of the legal profession as it is a summary of what the American Law 
Institute is attempting to do. It is entitled “Why doesn’t the Bar do Some- 
thing,”’ and reads as follows :— 


“The bar is backing, and certain of its members are executing, one of the 
greatest movements in our entire national history—that for the simplification 
of law. This significant undertaking, epic in conception and tremendous in scope, 
would by itself be a sufficient answer to the question, “why doesn’t the bar do 
something? Far from being the mere apostles of conservatism and the devotees 
of Laissez faire, leading members of the profession have banded together to 
meet one of the most pressing needs of American life—none the less pressing 
because the average man has little conception of it. The American Law Institute 
is attempting a restatement of law which will clarify principles, remove uncer- 
tainties, reconcile contradictions and relieve both bench and bar from the crushing 
weight of an accumulating body of decisions and reports which no human being 
could be familiar with, and which is being handled with the greatest difficulty even 
with the help of all the digests and aids now in use. In the noblest, most efficient 
and, as far as the general public are concerned, probably the most unappreciated 
sense of the phrase, the bar is doing something.” 


LAW LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA-* 
By RosAMonp ParmMA, Law Librarian of the University of California. 
The law libraries of California, of which there are now almost seventy 


in number, not counting in the many excellent law libraries privately owned, vary 
in size, content and purpose, from the very small containing a few volumes 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. 
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of strictly local law for the use of the court, to the large county, law school 
and state libraries, having not only excellent working collections for the use 
of student, law school faculties, courts, the legislature and the bar, but designed 
also to meet the needs of the scholar bent on research. 


Each library, and each class of libraries, attempts to render the service 
demanded by its users. The various law libraries readily fall into classes, e.g. 
the law and legislative reference library connected with the state library, the 
county law libraries, composed of law libraries created under special acts, those 
created under the general act passed in 1891, providing for the establishment of 
county law libraries and those that have become connected with the county free 
libraries, the university and law school libraries, the bar association libraries, 
and the privately owned but semi-public libraries open to the tenants of the 
building and to public officials. 

The importance of law libraries was recognized at an early date by the 
legislature for we find in the Statutes of California for 1869-1870 (page 235) “An 
act to provide for increasing the law library of the corporation known as the 
San Francisco Law Library and to secure the use of the same to the courts 
held at San Francisco, the bar, the city and county government and the people 
of the City and County of San Francisco” reciting the following preamble: 


“WHEREAS, In the great and rapidly increasing city of San Francisco 
a large and more complete law library, which shall be conveniently 
located and at all appropriate times be readily accessible to the various 
courts, the bar, the municipal officers and litigants, is essential to the 
orderly, speedy and correct administration of the city and county govern- 
ment and more especially to the administration of justice therein and 
whereas, is view of such want it is deemed important for the complete 
and perfect accomplishment of the public purposes for which the muni- 
cipal government of the city and county government is organized and 
maintained that a complete law library should be established and its use 
secured to the various courts, the bar, the municipal authorities and 
citizens of San Francisco. Now, therefore, with a view to and for the 
purposes of the accomplishment of the said object, the people enact as 
follows. . . .” 


in the establishment of the San Francisco City and County Law Library. 


But long before this there had been libraries established and legislation on 
the subject of libraries. But this particular statute quoted above perhaps shows 
the intent and purposes of the legislature in the matter of the establishment of 
law libraries and their view as to their importance better than the earlier statutes. 

How important a part law libraries play in the history and development 
of law and judicial opinion, we need not discuss here. How well they have taken 
the role assigned to them has been discussed before in previous meetings. And 
so I will confine myself to the subject at hand and sketch for you in brief the 
legislation on law libraries and the history of particular libraries in California, 

Prior to 1850 there seems to have been but a few scattering books belonging 
to the state of California, but in that year an act of the legislature directed that 
“all books now belonging to or which may hereafter come into possession of this 
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state, by purchase or otherwise, shall be kept in the office of the secretary of 
state and shall compose the state library.” Thus the state library came into 
existence. Provision was made for the secretary of state to act as state librarian, 
to take charge of the library and all papers, maps, and charts properly belonging 
thereto, under such regulations as are hereinafter established, and to take special 
care that none of them be lost or injured.” (Statutes of California, 1850, page 
172) Free use of the books was given to members of the legislature and state 
officers, but a stringent rule, still in force, stipulated that all books taken out 
by the former should be returned at the close of the session and that before 
the controller drew a warrant for the last week’s salary of any member, he must 
be satisfied that all books drawn from the library have been returned, or if lost 
or injured, paid for the amount of three times their value. 


On May first, 1852, an act was passed by the legislature (Statutes of 
California, 1852, page 44) entitled “An act providing a fund for the use of 
the state library.” This act provided that “each and every officer of this state, 
civil and military, commissioned by the governor, shall, on receipt of his com- 
mission, before entering on the duties of his office, pay to the Secretary of State, 
the sum of five dollars,’’ and the same shall be “set apart and appropriated as a 
State Library Fund.” Another provision of ‘this statute caused $5.00 to be 
reserved for the same purpose from the pay of each member of the legislature. 
The Board of Directors provided for in this act was composed of the Governor, 
Treasurer, Comptroller, President of the Senate and Speaker of the Assembly. 


A supplemental act was approved on the 11th of May, 1853 (Statutes of 
California, 1853, page 148) providing that all fees of whatever character col- 
lected in the office of the secretary of state should constitute a part of the library 
fund. This section was later codified and became Section 2300 of the Political 
Code providing that the state library fund should consist of the fees collected 
and paid into the state treasury by the secretary of state. In 1873-4 the section 
just referred to was amended (Amendments to the Codes of California, 1873-4, 
page 38) to read as follows: “The state library fund consists of the fees collected 
and paid into the state treasury by the secretary of state and the surveyor 
general.” The section was amended again in 1900 to read “Five thousand 
dollars of the fees collected by the secretary of state each month and paid by 
him into the state treasury shall constitute the library fund.” In 1913 (Statutes 
of California, 1913, page 1151) Section 2300 was amended again to read, “The 
moneys appropriated by the legislature for the maintenance of the state library 
shall constitute the state library fund.” In 1921 the legislature established a 
Department of Finance (Statutes of California, 1921, page 1027) which suc- 
ceeded to the duties of the Board of Trustees and the state librarian, and the 


state library was centered in the Division of Libraries of the Department of 
Finance. 


The secretary of state served as librarian from 1850 to 1861, when by an 
act approved March 8, 1861, the Board of Trustees was made to consist of the 
Governor, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court as ex officio members, the 
other being elected by joint ballot of the legislature. The board was empowered 
to appoint a librarian and the first person elected to the position was W. C. 
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Stratton, who served from the first of April, 1861 to the twenty-fourth of 
January, 1870. 

The law section was provided for in 1855, when the Legislature passed 
an act (Statutes of California, 1855, page 267) “To provide for the purchase 
of the San Francisco Law Library, for the use of the state.” The secretary of 
state was empowered to receive the library and place it in the state library. 
This collection composed of 3500 standard law books, including some rare 
statutes and reports belonging to William B. Olds, became the basis of the 
present extensive law department. The present collection includes the reports 
from the highest courts of every state in the United States, the session laws of 
every state from its organization to the present time, and the compiled laws 
and codes of all the states. The collection of text books is very complete. All 
the important legal periodicals, both American and foreign, are received and, in 
many cases, the library has a complete file. The library contains the complete 
record of every case on appeal in the supreme court and the district courts of 
appeal of California. These volumes are fully indexed so that any case can 
be referred to without delay, and are accessible within six weeks after a decision 
is rendered. The department of foreign law contains the early statutes of 
England in folio volumes which were published in the 16th century. The 
reports of all English courts from a very early period may be found. The 
several dependencies of Great Britain, Scotland, Ireiand, India, Canada and 
Australia, furnish almost complete sets of statutes and reports. The collection 
contains many works that are valuable on account of their age and rarity. There 
is a considerable collection of works on civil law and on French and Spanish 
law. According to the description of the library contained in Flora Haines 
Apponyi’s book on Libraries in California “the controlling purpose of the man- 
agers of the library has always been to make a collection of such books as would 
best assist the legislature, state officers and courts to an intelligent discharge of 
their duties, and to accomplish this purpose they have sought and obtained as 
near as possible every book which would be useful to the statesman, legislator, 
judge or lawyer.” The library has certainly made good its purpose, for not only 
has it the material mentioned above, but it also contains a good collection of bar 
association reports, legal miscellany and trials. In addition to these may be found 
constitutional histories, biographies, speeches of eminent jurists, lawyers, states- 
men, books dealing with handwriting, forgeries, chemicals, inks, etc. which will 
be found useful to the lawyer. 


In the department known as the Documents Department are all the gov- 
ernmental publications, federal and state, city and foreign. Here also are the 
documents and reports of the various legislative bodies and commissions and 
legislative bills and resolutions introduced into the legislature and congress. 


In the California section is a fine collection of books dealing with the history, 
description, resources and industries of the state. It contains about 7000 volumes 
of newspapers, a file of which is being indexed with reference to the history of 
the state. Although these newspaper files may not be withdrawn, they are 
accessible to the public and in the case of desired legal notices, etc. the state 
library will photograph them. 
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The state library renders several types of service which are not rendered by 
the other law libraries in the state. First, it renders a great service in its circu- 
lation. The great bulk of the material in the state library is subject to loan at 
any time. The material not loaned consists of encyclopedias, digests, dictionaries, 
index to periodicals and other reference material, much of which will be found 
in almost any library. The court reports, statutes, session laws, texts, periodicals, 
bound court records and legal miscellany belonging to the law department and 
most of the material in the other departments of the state library that lawyers 
would be liable to have occasion to use, are available for circulation. The 
second service that the state library renders that is unique to itself is the legisla- 
tive reference service. The purpose of this department is to supply members 
of the legislature with information relative to past, current and prospective legis- 
lation. While the service is intended primarily for the members of the legislature, 
the department is most anxious to extend it to the law libraries and attorneys of 
the state. The third service that is worthy of being stressed is the library’s 
maintenance of a union catalog in which are found cards, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, covering practically all the books to be found in the county free libraries 
of the state, in some of the city libraries and many in the general libraries of 
the University of California, Leland Stanford and the University of Southern 
California. This service is unfortunately not as adequate for the law libraries 
as it*is for the general libraries. 

The county law libraries, as mentioned above, fall into three classes, (1) 
those established under special acts. (2) those created under the general act of 
1891, and (3) those that have combined with a county library. 

In the first class will be found the Law Library of the City and County of 
San Francisco and the Santa Clara County Law Library. 

The Law Library known as the Law Library of the City and County of 
San Francisco was first organized in 1865 but according to Flora Haines Apponyi 
in her book “The Libraries of California” published in 1878 it was “a feeble 
and unprogressive institution until 1870 when an act of the legislature put it on 
a solid footing.” This act is found in the Statutes of California for 1869-1870 
(page 235). Reference to this act has already been made in this paper in 
illustrating the attitude of the early legislature towards law libraries. By this 
act the Law Library which was originally a private corporation became a public 
institution. Its government was provided for by establishing a board of trustees, 
consisting of the mayor, the several judges of the district court having jurisdic- 
tion in the county and seven other trustees who would be elected by the share- 
holders. A shareholder is any member of the bar who had subscribed $100 
and who on the payment of the subscription was allowed the free use of the 
library for life. The act further provided that judges and officers of the courts 
of the United States, justices and officers of the supreme court, judges of the 
state courts within the city, the mayor, auditor, treasurer, tax collector, recorder, 
assessor, sheriff, district, and city and county attorneys, members of the board 
of supervisors and education should have free access to the library. All others 
are liable to the semi-annual payments not to exceed $2.50 a month, as fixed by 
the trustees. The original act established the Law Library of the City and County 
of San Francisco was amended in 1880 (Statutes of California, 1880, page 40) 
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restricting the board of trustees to the mayor and four judges having the shortest 
term to serve and seven other trustees elected annually. 

In 1907 the legislature passed an act (Statutes of California, 1907, page 630) 
increasing the number of persons entitled to the use of the library. This act 
has been codified and is found in section 1486b of the Political Code and reads 
as follows: “The Law Library Association of the City and County of San 
Francisco must grant to the students (of the Hastings College of the Law) the 
use of its library upon such terms and conditions as it may agree with the 
directors of the college.” 


In addition to the shareholders and membership fees, the library receives 
an income from the $1 fees paid for filing papers in civil suits. 


The Law Library of San Francisco located in the City Hall, consisting of 
some 45,000 volumes was destroyed by fire in 1906. It was immediately re- 
established in the Temple Sherith Israel, on California and Webster Streets. 
Later, it was moved to the temporary City Hall and then to the present City 
Hall, where it occupies one wing of the fourth floor. It now contains 52,407 
volumes and is the largest law library in San Francisco. It is a very fine working 
collection, containing all the American and English reports and session laws, 
many of the supreme court briefs, besides a wealth of historical material and 
an excellent collection of bar association reports and periodicals. It renders 
a most unusual service under the direction of its librarian, Mr. James H. Deering, 
a finely trained lawyer himself. He is always accessible to help students and 
lawyers on all knotty questions in law and authority. He is a storehouse of 
legal lore which is never closed to the interested or the inquiring. How far 
this library has progressed from the -feeble and unprogressive institution of 
Flora Haines Apponyi’s description! 


On March 27, 1874 (Statutes of California, 1873-4, page 727) a special 
act was passed by the legislature of California entitled “An act to aid the 
establishment of a law library in the city of San Jose.” This act provided for 
a law library fund to be made up from the fees amounting to $2 paid for the 
commencement of any action or any civil proceeding in the district court held 
in the county of Santa Clara, to be expended by the trustees of the San Jose 
Law Library in the purchase of such law books and periodicals as they might 
select for such library. The San Jose Law Library was first organized on the 
20th of March, 1874. Its capital stock was fixed at $50,000 and was divided into 
500 shares at a par value of $100. Although formed as. a private corporation 
under the legislative enactment mentioned above, it had the right to receive 
a fee of $2.00 paid by each plaintiff for the commencement of any action or 
civil proceeding in the district court which later became the superior court. 
As the original charter was to endure for only fifty years, it would expire on 
the 20th of March, 1924. Accordingly in January, 1924, the Board of Super- 
visors adopted an ordinance declaring that Santa Clara County should establish 
a law library under the provisions of Sections 4190-4204 of the Political Code 
governing county law libraries, feeling that it would be more advantageous to 
operate under the county plan. A bill of sale was presented for the existing 
library, transferring to the board of library trustees all books, briefs, shelves and 
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other physical property. The old board of trustees consisting of three local 
judges, chairman of the board of supervisors and an elected member from the 
bar were appointed to serve as the library board under the new plan. The library 
is located in the Knox Building where it has been for the past twenty-five years 
and will remain there until suitable quarters are found for it in the court 
house or hall of justice. 


In the second class of county law libraries will be found the majority of 
county law libraries, those established under the general act of 1891. In 1891 
(Statutes of California, 1891, page 430) a law was enacted providing for the 
establishment of county law libraries. Under this law, when the first papers of 
any civil action, proceeding or appeal are filed in the superior court of any 
county, the party instituting the proceeding is required to pay the clerk of the 
court $1.00 as costs and the money so collected is designated as the Law Library 
Fund and is to be expended in the purchase of law books and periodicals and in 
the maintenance of a county law library. The management of these libraries is 
intrusted to a board of trustees of five members, constituted as follows; in counties 
where there are only three superior judges, they are ex officio trustees as is 
also the president of the board of supervisors. The board of supervisors appoint 
a miember of the bar of the county as a fifth member. In a county where there 
are more than three superior judges, the judges of the county elect three of their 
members to serve as such trustees, otherwise the board is the same as the one 
described above. In a county where there are less than three superior court 
judges, the board of supervisors appoint sufficient members of the bar to make 
up the requisite number of trustees. The trustees under this act have full 
power to manage the affairs of the library and to expend the money in the law 
library fund. The libraries are free to the judicial and county officials, but the 
trustees may impose such duties as they see fit for the use of the library by 
others. The secretary of state is authorized and directed to send to the county 
clerk of each county for the use of the county library a copy of each publication 
issued by the state, including a copy of the supreme court reports and of the 
statutes of the state. 


In 1895 the law was amended by adding a section providing for the dis- 
continuance of county law libraries. (Statutes of California, 1895, page 46) 
This amendment provides that whenever the Board of Supervisors of any county 
desires to discontinue the law library, it shall by ordinance declare its intention, 
provide that the books in the library shall be transferred to the chambers of the 
judges of the superior court and any money remaining in the library fund shall 
be transferred to the school fund. After such an ordinance takes effect, the 
county clerk ceases to collect the fees provided for in the original act. This law 
was amended in 1923 (Statutes 1923, page 508) making certain exception in the 
fees charges for filing. 


A good example of this class of law libraries is the Alameda County Law 
Library, located in the Court House in Oakland and having a fine collection 
of 16,841 volumes. It receives its fund from the filing fees and formerly had 
a membership fee of $3.00 per year. This fee was discontinued in 1907. This 
library contains all the state reports, session laws, a good assortment of texts 
and the more important periodicals. This library is open to members of the 
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bar and to the public, but its special service is in helping the judges of the 
superior court work up their opinions. 

The San Joaquin County and San Diego County Law Libraries are other 
examples of this type. They both contain good working collections. Others of 
this type may be found in the appendix attached to this paper. 

In this connection may be mentioned the Los Angeles County Law Library. 
It was not organized by the Bar Association, but instead was organized as a 
corporation by a number of lawyers in 1886. Some of them paid money for 
shares and others contributed books for which shares were issued at the market 
value of the books. In this manner a large and very useful library was established 
and was in active operation at the time the county took it over from the cor- 
poration in 1891. The library was worth about $20,000 at this time. The books 
of this corporation were the foundation of the present public law library. At 
the time of the transfer the shareholders of the corporation received certificates 
entitling them to the free use of the library for about ten years. The present 
library receives its income from fees received from the filing of papers in civil 
suits and from $6 membership fees from attorneys who wish to use books in 
court. The Los Angeles ‘County Law Library has a very complete collection and 
is one of the largest in the state, containing 59,000 volumes. 

A third class of county law libraries are those that have combined with a 
county library. In this class may be mentioned the Fresno County Law Library. 
This library was established in 1891 and is located in the Court House. It 
receives its support as all the law libraries formed under the general act, i.e. from 
the filing fees in civil suits. In 1922 a contract was entered into with the Fresno 
County Library whereby the latter agreed to assume certain administrative duties 
in connection with the Fresno County Law Library and to appoint a member of 
its staff to take charge of the law library. So in 1922, Miss Calla Mathison was 
appointed Fresno County’s first law librarian. Fresno County Law Library has 
quite a collection of Supreme and Appellate Court briefs dating back to 1915. 
These all are in a usable condition. A close co-operation between the Reference 
Department of the Fresno County Library and the Law Library has proved of 
great benefit to both departments. Its total collection amounts to 9300 volumes. 

The Merced County Law Library was established in 1880. Since 1911 it 
has been taken care of by the Merced County Free Library. It is located in 
the county library and is open to the public. It contains 1908 volumes. 

Many of the county law libraries established under the act of 1891 do 
not have librarians in charge of them but are housed in the Court House and 
are in charge of the clerk of the court or sometimes of the judge. Some of 
them are located in the judge’s chambers. In some cases, we find that they 
are open to the public, others merely to the bar, who generally have keys to the 
room where the library is housed. The larger libraries, however, are all in 
charge of librarians and several of them have several employees in their staff. 

The next type of library to consider is the court library. In this class 
is the Supreme Court Library located in San Francisco. This library was 
established in March 1868, by an act entitled “An act to provide a law library 
for the supreme court.” (Statutes of California, 1867-8, page 659) This act 
appropriated $5000 for the purchase of a law library for the use of the Supreme 
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Court. The statute of 1868 provided for the collection by the clerk of the court 
of $5 of all litigants upon filing a transcript on appeal, or the papers instituting 
any original proceeding in the Supreme Court, in all civil cases as a library fee. 
All fees collected for the admission of attorneys to practice were also set aside 
under this statute for the use of the Supreme Court Library. A further appro- 
priation of $5000 was made for the year 1869. (Statutes 1867-8, page 659) Sec- 
tion 753 of the Political Code as enacted in 1872 and amended in 1877 (Code 
Amendments, 1877-78, page 23) makes a provision for the further support of 
the library whereby 20 per cent. of the funds collected by the clerk of the Supreme 
Court is set aside for the library fund. 

The statute establishing the library restricts the use of the same to the 
“supreme court and of the justices and officers of said court; and no party other 
than said justices and officers, shall be authorized to remove said books from 
the library of said court, except when wanted in the court-room of said court, 
at the argument of causes, in which case such books as may be required may 
be removed to the court-room in charge of the bailiff who shall be responsible 
for the same while so in his charge.” 

This library containing some 18,000 volumes was destroyed by fire in 1906. 
It is now located in the State Building and contains 17,769 volumes. 

In Sacramento is located the District Court of Appeal, Third District 
Library established in 1905. In that year the legislature passed an act appropri- 
ating the sum of $25,000 for rent library and furnishing quarters for the district 
courts of appeal. (California, Statutes 1905, p. 141) The library is located in 
the State Capitol at Sacramento and is for the use of the court and officers 
of the court only. 

In 1907 the legislature passed an act (Statutes of California, 1907, page 983) 
embodied in the Political Code; 760 providing for a library fund for each district 
court of appeal out of 50 per cent. of all fees collected by the clerk of the district. 

The library for the district court, second district, is located in the Pacific 
Finance Building in Los Angeles. It contains 10,882 volumes and its use 
is restricted to the appellate judges only, and it is not open to the public except 
at session of court, when it is used by lawyers for reference. 

The library for the district court, first district has not been established 
separately, as the court has the use of the supreme court library in the State 
Building. 

The Federal government has two court libraries located in California, the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit located in San Francisco and 
the other in Los Angeles. The one in Los Angeles was established on the 
tenth of January 1887 and merely contains the Supreme Court Reports, while 
the one in San Francisco was established on the thirty-first of July, 1894 and 
contains 12,212 volumes. It received an annual income from congressional 
appropriations. Its purpose is to serve the judges of the court, local members 
of the court and visiting members of the bar of the court from outlying districts 
in the ninth circuit, when engaged in argument before the court. It is housed 
in the United States Post Office and Court House Building. 

The next type of libraries is the university and law school libraries of 
which there are several. This type differs materially from the other law libraries 
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discussed as it has quite distinct functions. First, it must serve the law students 
in their professional studies. Second, it must serve the law professors, those 
engaged in research and other legal writers. Third, it must aid the advanced 
students in allied subjects and professors interested in studies bordering on 
the field of law. As the law student of today cannot be content with lecture 
notes and text books being the product of the modern case system of study, he 
must be able to go to the sources of the law himself and become acquainted 
with the law books, the tools of his profession. So the modern school library 
must be a working institution in which the students learn how to use these 
tools accurately and speedily. It generally falls to the lot of the librarian to 
teach the students the mechanics of the law. This may be done effectively in 
class if a course in Legal Bibliography is included in the curricula of the school. 
If such a course is not included then the law librarian must be ever on the alert 
teaching the students individually on the use of the books. Although the service 
that the law library renders to the students is an important one, it cannot stop 
there but must furnish facilities for legal research to the professor teaching 
law and the advanced student engaged in scholarly research. It must also be 
of aid to students of government, of philosophy, ethics, history, social economy 
and others working with source material. In other words, it has a distinct 
function in general education in addition to its function in serving in the profes- 
sional study of law. The university law library should take the lead in the field 
of comparative legal research and should aim to have as fine a collection of 
foreign law as is possible. As the law school library can always call on the 
teaching staff, who are experts in their fields, for advice on the purchase of 
material, it has a decided advantage over the other libraries in the matter of 
selection and purchase. These are the functions that the university law libraries 
in California are attempting to serve. How well they do it depends a great 
deal on how much they are able to spend. Some of the schools cannot serve 
all the purposes intended as their collections are too small, but they all are able 
to carry out their first function, to aid the students. 

The library connected with the Southwest University School of Law was 
established in 1913. It is located in Los Angeles and contains some 1600 volumes.’ 

The San Francisco Law Library has a collection of 2000 volumes and is 
restricted to the use of its students. 

The Hastings College of Law is allowed by statute as referred to above to 
have use of the Law Library of San Francisco. 

The Law Library of the College of Law of the University of Southern 
California was established in 1905 and contains 11,500 volumes. 

The University of Santa Clara located at Santa Clara has a working collec- 
tion which has been contributed to by many generous gifts from its alumni. 
It contains the law library of the late Judge David H. Belden, for twenty years 
Superior Judge of Santa Clara County, and has received substantial gifts from 
Mr. J. W. Ryland of San Jose, and from T. I. Bergin of San Francisco. 


These university libraries can hardly be said to fill the wants enumerated 
of the research student, the law instructor and the university professor. But 
there are two university law libraries which go far to filling this want, at least 
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who aim to do it most earnestly. These are the Stanford University Law 
Library and the Law Library of the University of California. 

The Stanford Law Library contains over 30,000 volumes, including complete 
sets of the English, Irish, Scotch, Australian and Canadian reports, the reports 
of all the Iederal courts, a practically complete set of the reports of the American 
states, the Australian states, and the Canadian Provinces, the National Reporter 
System, the standard collection of cases, Encyclopedias, the various digests and 
citators, American and Continental legal periodicals, together with a working 
collection of text-books. There is also a considerable collection of statute law. 
Through a gift fund received from the Class of 1911 the library is making a 
collection of works on legal history. The Class of 1912 has contributed toward 
a collection of celebrated trials. 


The Law Library of the University of California contains some 35,000 
volumes, including all the reports of the American states, the various Federal 
Reports, the English, Canadian, Irish and Scotch Reports, decisions of the 
continental courts, a fine collection of legal periodicals, American, English, 
Canadian, French, Italian, Spanish and German, a working collection of statutes 
and session laws, bar association reports and many texts on both English and 
foreign law. It has received various substantial gifts, such as the library of 
the late Judge Garber, the John Brewer collection, the James K. Moffitt library, 
and the private library of the late Sam Bell McKee. Mrs. Jane K. Sather made 
a substantial bequest, the principal of which has been invested and the income 
has beeen spent on the purchase of current material. A law Library fee of 
$12.50 per semester furnishes the other source of income. This fee is charged 
all students registered in the School of Jurisprudence. 


The Bancroft Collection housed in the general library of the University 
of California contains much material of use to the student and research scholar. 
It contains a wonderful file of old newspapers about 10,000 volumes, such as the 
California Star (1847) the Alta California (1849-1865) and many other notable 
journals delineating early California history. These early newspapers are often 
used by members of the legal profession. It also contains a large collection of 
documents, legislative and other public papers of the Federal government and 
the several states of the Pacific slope, briefs and legal reports. In its field of 
Pacific Coast History, the Bancroft Collection is considered to rank first. 


Such are the university law libraries in California.. The next type is the 
Bar Association Library. In California there is but one listed and that is the 
one located in San Francisco. This association was established on March 28, 
1872 “‘to maintain the honor and dignity of the profession of the law, to increase 
its usefulness in promoting the due administration of justice, to cultivate social 
intercourse among its members, and to procure and maintain a library for their 
use.” It consisted of some 9500 volumes when it was destroyed in the San 
Francisco conflagration of 1906. It was, however, immediately reestablished 
and now contains 11,000 volumes. It derives its income from membership dues 
and is housed in the Pacific Building. 


The last type of libraries is the semi-public privately owned library, of 
which the Mills Building furnishes an example. This library comprises some 
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10,000 volumes and is open for the use of the tenants of the Mills Building and 
for the use of public officials. 

Such are the law libraries of California, small and large, each attempting 
to fulfill its destiny and work out its existence, but doing it alone. How much 
more effective the law library service would be if there was a true spirit of 
co-operation between the various law libraries. True there is some co-operation 
especially among some of the larger law libraries around the San Francisco 
Bay section, and with the State Library. But has the limit of cooperation been 
reached even there! And isn’t it more essential that there should be co-operation 
between the larger libraries and the smaller ones. The larger libraries have 
somewhat similar collections. They have been built up much on the same 
lines. The smaller one, however, are working collections, and anything outside 
of the practical and professional is not to be found there. So they should 
look upon the larger collections as being theirs for the asking and should appeal 
to them for anything that is to be found there. How could this be done effectively 
and expeditiously? By means of a Union Catalog as pointed out by Mr. Herbert 
V. Clayton, Law and Legislative Reference Librarian, California State Library. 
(News Notes, July 1924) This union catalog should list the collections of all 
the law libraries and should have noted on them where each item may be found. 
Then a library could refer its request to the state library which would be able 
to inform him just where the book desired could be found. Or a union catalog 
might be published and supplements issued from time to time. In that way each 
library would be kept informed of the accessions of all the others. In this way, 
too, the vast files of important historical material would be made available by 
the state library. 

The smaller libraries should make more use of the State Library by taking 
advantage of the services of the Legislative Reference Department, by referring 
problems of purchasing to them, by using their photographic department when- 
ever necessary. 

The spirit of cooperation would be greatly fostered if a state association of 
law libraries were formed. There are nearly seventy public law libraries to 
call from, there are many private law libraries who employ librarians who 
would be interested in such an association. Why could not at least the county 
law librarians be placed on the same footing as the county free librarians? The 
latter meet in convention each year to discuss their problems. They learn to 
know each other and they become imbued with the spirit of cooperation. Why 
would not a state association have the same effect on the law librarians? Why 
could not the state association be as effective in its smaller sphere as the national 
association of law libraries? The American Association of Law Libraries has 
had a marked effect on all law libraries. It has been a boon to the law librarian. 
It has helped the bar through its Index to Legal Periodicals and its other 
publications. A live, vital state association that would help in the upbuilding of 
the local law libraries, causing them to render more efficient service would not 
only reflect credit on itself, and the judiciary, but would help to make the national 
association even a greater thing than it is now. We hope that the State Library 
will assume the leadership in this movement for a better law library service in 
this state and we pledge the aid and support of the University of California Law 
Library in this matter. 
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Part-Il. Law Libraries Connected With County Libraries. 
sakersfield—Kern Co. Law Library founded in 1891 was turned over to the Kern 
Co. Free Library July 7, 1920, and placed in charge of J. O. Reavis as Law 
Librarian. 
Fresno—Fresno Co. Law Library in charge of Irene Whitford and cared for by 
Fresno Co. Free Library. 
Madera—Madera Co. Law Library located in Madera Co. Free Library. 
Merced—Merced Co. Free Library established in 1880—cared for by Merced Co. 
Free Library since November 6, IgII. 











Law Libraries Not Open to Public. 

Los Angeles—District Court of Appeals—2nd District—Open to Appellate Judges. 

Not open to public except at sessions of court when it is used by lawyers for 
reference. 

Southwestern Univ. School of Law—Open to students. 

U. S. Cir. Ct. of Appeals Library—Open to judges and court officers. 
Sacramento—District Court of Appeal Library—Open to court and officers of court. 
San Francisco—S. F. Law School—Open to students only. 

—Supreme Court Library—Use of Supreme Court solely for their use in cham- 
bers and in the court room when required by attorneys having cases under 
consideration. 

—Mills Bldg—Tenants and for public officials. 

—Pacific Gas & Electric Co—For company’s attorneys. 

—Market St. Railway Co. 

—U. S. Cir. Ct. of Appeals—Open to judges, local members of the bar and 
visiting members of oth circuit when engaged in argument before court. 
—S. P. Law Library—For members of the S. P. Law Dept. 


















Law Libraries Have Dues or Other Forms of Incomes Outside of Filing Fees in Civil 
Suits. 
U. C. Law Library—Trust Funds and $12.50 Law Library Fee per term for student 
registered in the School of Jurisprudence. 
Bridgeport—Mono. Co. Law Lib—Fees and appropriations from supervisors. 
Colusa—Colusa Co. Law Lib.—Fees and appropriations from supervisors. 
Hollister—San Benito Co. Law Lib—Fees and appropriations from supervisors. 
Los Angeles—District Court of Appeals—Court fees. 
—L. A. Co. Law Library—$1 Fees and $6 membership fee from attorney who wish 
to use books in court. 
Placerville—El Dorado Co. Law Library—$1 Fees and appropriations from super- 
visors. 
Riverside—Riverside Co. Law Library—$1 Fees and appropriations from supervisors. 
San Francisco—S. F. Co. Law Library—Appropriation from city, Life fees of $100, Dues 
of $15 and Fees from city.—suits. 
—Supreme Court Library—Fees under Pol. Code § 753. 
—U. S. Cir. Ct. of Appeals—Congressional appropriation. 
Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz Co. Law Library—Fees in civil and probate matters. 


Stanford University— 
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At the 1912 Meeting of this Association, Mr. Arnold, then near the close 
of his long career as librarian of the Harvard Law School Library, read a 
paper entitled “The Harvard Law Library and Some Account of Its Growth.” 
Vol. 16 Law Library Journal p. 17. It would not be useful to go over again the 
ground so thoroughly and authoritatively covered by Mr. Arnold. So of the 
period before 1912, I will say nothing. Under the direction of his successor, 
the lamented Adams, the Library continued its development along the general 
lines established by Mr. Arnold, reaching into all parts of the civilized. world 











*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries at 
Seattle, Wash., in July, 1925. ; 
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for any juristic material which might be of interest and possible use to the 
legal scholar, completing collections already begun, and starting others. 

When Mr. Arnold’s paper was written, the Library had over 150,000 
volumes. It contains now more than 230,000 books and 50,000 pamphlets. In 
the intervening thirteen years it has very nearly doubled. While it is admittedly 
true that the scholarly value of a library cannot be determined merely by the 
number of volumes on the shelves, yet this does afford some indication of the 
completeness of the collections and consequently their usefulness to scholars. 
Of course, there are many duplicates, but of necessity this must be so. With a 
few exceptions, there are at least two sets of each of the English and American 
reports and sometimes even as many as six of the most important ones, and 
with 1200 students to serve, this is not by any means too many. 

During the year before Mr. Arnold’s retirement, the international law col- 
lection of the Marques de Olivart was purchased and in 1913 came the celebrated 
Dunn Collection of printed English law books before 1601, with many manu- 
scripts. Both of these collections have been greatly extended since their acquisi- 
tion. It is believed that Prof. Beale’s forthcoming bibliography of printed English 
law books prior to 1601, will show at least three quarters of all such books, 
with not a few unique items, in the Harvard Law School. Some of the rarest, 
the Machlinia Year Books, are still lacking, but the collection is nevertheless 
a most remarkable one and perhaps the most comprehensive in existence. The 
manuscripts in the Library including those in the Dunn Collection, as well as 
others procured before and since that purchase, number now about two hundred 
and the work of cataloging them has at last been started. As these manuscripts 
range from the 13th to the latter part of the 17th centuries, it is hoped that a 
large amount of hitherto unprinted material, reports of cases, treatises, etc., will 
be discovered, which may throw light into obscure corners of the history of our 
Anglo-American law. 

The great flood of international law literature and documents resulting 
from the War and the consequent rearrangement of the political map of the 
world have been included in the Olivart Library of International Law with as 
much completeness as possible, and every effort, sometimes with considerable 
success, has been made to secure whatever of the older material has been lacking. 
Just as an example, as this is the Ter-Centenary of Grotius’ great work, De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, our collection of the various editions now contains nearly all 
of the known editions and some not hitherto listed. The gathering of documents 
in the field of international law presents some of our most difficult problems, 
but we have been greatly aided during the past year by the establishment of 
the very useful Reference Service of International Affairs which operates in 
connection with the American Library in Paris. 

The library of books on Criminology purchased in Germany in 1922, 
furnishes the basis of a very important criminological collection, to which, besides 
the current books and periodicals, is being added, so far as they have been issued 
and can be obtained by constant and persistent effort, the reports of all penal 
and correctional institutions in this country, and of all boards, commissioners, 
and courts dealing with crime and the administration of criminal justice. Like 
all of the special collections in the Harvard Law School Library, the crimino- 
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logical collection is a living one and important additions are constantly being 
made. However, the presence of the holder of the much needed but at present 
non-existent professorship of criminal law and criminology is greatly to be 
desired, in order that this collection may realize its utmost utility. 

The purchase of the library of M. Viollet, the distinguished French jurist 
and historian, made in 1921, has added greatly to our collection of books and 
pamphlets on Roman law, civil law and the history of law. In 1922 was 
purchased the very extensive library of Dr. Heinrich Lammasch of Vienna. Dr. 
Lammasch was a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
and sat in many of the arbitrations before that Tribunal. His library, therefore, 
contained a very excellent collection of international arbitrations, not the least 
interesting items of which are the original papers in roneo, bearing Dr. 
Lammasch’s personal memoranda, submitted day by day to the arbitrators in 
the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration. Dr. Lammasch’s Collection added to 
what the Library already possessed, gives us an exceptional collection of these 
important international adjudications. 

Mention might also be made of the Library’s extensive collection of legisla- 
tion, decisions and periodicals from all the scattered parts of the British Empire, 
which is kept up in as complete condition as possible, but only by the most 
constant and watchful care. 

The additions to the Library, not included in special collections, have been 
very great. These are always trickling in from various sources, incunabula, 
rare items of Americana, trials, and documentary material. Efforts are con- 
stantly being made to complete our collections of non-Anglo-American legislation, 
decisions and legal periodicals. During the past year extensive additions have 
been made to our Scandanavian, Russian, Greek, and Mexican Collections, and 
some of these are now very nearly complete. 

The Harvard Law School Library, as can be seen from this very brief 
and incomplete survey, is a library for legal scholars, not merely for those resident 
in Cambridge, but for scholars elsewhere as well. Facilities for research are 
afforded to legal scholars, no matter from where they may come, to as full 
an extent as possible, but the existing facilities are practically exhausted by the 
immediate and pressing demands of the School during those months when it 
is in active session. With 1200 registered students and a faculty of twenty-two, 
practically all available space, both in offices and in the stacks, is occupied. 
However, it is hoped that this will be remedied before long. The increased 
demands put upon the Library during the twelve years since Mr. Arnold’s 
retirement have been very great. In 1911-12, there were only two graduate 
students to have access to the stacks. During the past year there were seventeen 
such students, each of whom had either a desk or a table in the stacks and in 
addition there were eight or ten more, not technically candidates for advanced 
degrees, who for good reason were given similar privileges. As Under-graduate 
students are not infrequently engaged in research particularly in international 
law, taxation, public utilities or workmen’s compensation, all of which requires 
immediate access to large groups of books, their requests for at least limited 
privileges in the stacks could not be denied. The result has been a very great 
burden upon the space and the administration of the Library, a burden, however, 
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which is welcomed for the Library is not a mere place for the storage of books, 
however rare or valuable, but a place where books are to be used and the more 
they are used the better is the Library fulfilling its function. 

The purpose of the Library has developed with the development of its 
resources. At first, the main effort had been to secure, as completely as possible, 
the reports and legislation of all those countries which have legal systems deriv- 
ing from the common law. This task was practically completed a number of 
of years ago. Now the major emphasis is placed upon securing as completely 
as possible similar materials from the rest of the world. Much of this remains 
to be done. In addition there is the vast mass of other material, some of it legal, 
but some of it important to the lawyer, the legislator and the scholar only because 
in it are the germs of the law that is to be: documents, reports of commissions 
and boards, hearings before legislative committees, statistics, and other publica- 
tions dealing with social and economic matters, which are likely to affect the 
development of the law, and which, though difficult to get, are nevertheless 
essential to a library which is ambitious to become not merely a depository for 
the historical records of the past, but a library of living law as well. All of such 
material, we are trying to get. 

The Harvard Law School Library has reached the point, so we think, when 
it must regard itself as no longer a mere local institution but rather one of 
national significance and importance, a place in which the legal scholars of 
America may find the material, so far as it exists in print or in procurable 
manuscript, upon which they may base their researches not only into the history 
of the law and especially the history of the law of our own country which remains 
to be written, but as well into a reasoned development of the law of the future, 
so that it may be made to conform to the demands of our ever shifting social 
and economic environment. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, HELD 
AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, JULY 7th to 9th, 1925. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries was held at “The Olympic,” Seattle, Washington, July 7th to 9th, 1925. 
President Sumner Y. Wheeler, of the Essex County Library, Salem, Mass., 
presided during the conference. 

After calling the meeting to order President Wheeler introduced Alfred H. 
Lundin, president of the Seattle Bar Association, who delivered the address of 
welcome. A. J. Small, State Law Librarian, Des Moines, Iowa, responded, ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the members of the Association for the many 
courtesies extended by Seattle, and its kind citizens. Miss Winifred W. Britton, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. moved that Mr. Lundin be given a rising vote of thanks 
for his cordial welcome. Unanimously carried. 


The President’s address followed. This address will appear in Law Library 
Journal for October, 1925. The minutes of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting, 
held at Saratoga Springs, New York, July Ist to 3rd, 1924, were then read by 
the s«eretary These minutes, which appear in Law Library Journal. vol. 17. 
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no. 3, Oct., 1924, were approved as read. The secretary next presented the 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. This 
report was referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The paper entitled “The Courts of France” written by Henri Decugis, 
Avocat a la Cour de Paris, was read by Sumner Y. Wheeler. (See Law Library 
Journal, July, 1925). A. J. Small made a motion that the secretary convey the 
thanks and appreciation of this Association to M. Decugis for his admirable paper. 
Unanimously carried. 

The paper entitled “Law Libraries in Italy,” written by Michael A. Mus- 
manno, of Rome, Italy and Philadelphia, Pa., was read by Arthur S. Beardsley, 
Librarian, University of Washington Law Library. (See Law Library Journal, 
July, 1925). George S. Godard moved that the secretary send Signor Musmanno 
an expression of the gratitude of the Association for this excellent contribution 
to our program. Motion unanimously carried. Luther E. Hewitt, Librarian 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, spoke briefly of the life and achievements 
of this young American lawyer, who has written many articles for various legal 
magazines in this country, and in Italy. 

The President then appointed the Auditing Committee, naming W. J. Millard, 
Gilson G. Glasier, and George S. Godard. 

President Wheeler announced that the other paper scheduled on the program 
for the morning session had not reached him. This paper, “The Courts of 
Ontario,” by J. J. Daley, Librarian, Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, 
Canada, will be printed in Law Library Journal as soon as received, in accord- 
ance with motion by Mr. Mettee, duly seconded and carried. 

Robert E. Jarvis, Librarian of the King County Law Library, Seattle, 
Wash., was introduced by W. J. Millard. Mr. Jarvis extended a cordial invita- 
tion to the men of the Association to avail themselves of the hospitality of the 
College Club. A similar invitation to the ladies of the Association was extended 
by the Women’s University Club. He also invited the members to visit his 
library. President Wheeler, on behalf of the members of the Association, thanked 
Mr. Jarvis for these kind invitations. 

On account of conflicts with other features of the general programs, changes 
were made in the program for the following sessions. Tuesday afternoon was 
to be left free for the automobile trips given the visiting librarians by the citizens 
of Seattle. A session was to be held Wednesday morning. Wednesday afternoon 
the members of the American Association of Law Libraries were to be the 
guests of the National Association of State Libraries and the Public Documents 
Group in joint session. The last session of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was set for Wednesday evening. Thursday morning at the University 
of Washington there was to be a joint meeting with the National Association of 
State Libraries. Thursday afternoon all the visiting librarians were to be the 
guests of the Pacific Northwest Library Association at an outdoor buffet luncheon 
on the campus of the University of Washington. Thursday evening there was 
to be a joint banquet with the National Association of State Libraries. 

President Wheeler then appointed the Nominating Committee, naming Luther 
E. Hewitt, Gilson G. Glasier, and Miss Anna M. Ryan. 

At this point motion to adjourn until Wednesday at 9:30 A.M. was made, 
seconded and carried. 
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Wednesday, July 8th, 9:30 A.M. President Wheeler called the meeting to 
order and introduced Arthur M. Harris of the Washington bar. Mr. Harris 
read an excellent paper on “The Value of the Law Library to Layman, Legislator 
and Lawyer.” (See Law Library Journal, July 1925). Andrew H. Mettee of the 
Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Md., moved that the hearty 
thanks of the Association be tendered Mr. Harris for this very interesting paper. 
Unanimously carried. 

Con P. Cronin of the Arizona State Library, and President of the National 
Association of State Libraries, made announcements at this time regarding the 
banquet to be held Thursday evening. It was voted that the price of the dinner 
was not to exceed $2.00 per plate. 

President Wheeler then introduced Professor Clark P. Bissett, University 
of Washington, who delivered a very delightful address on “Liberalizing the 
Law Library.” Ralph H. Wilkin, of the Illinois State Library, Springfield, IIL, 
moved that we express to Prof. Bissett our great appreciation of this admirable 
address. Unanimously carried. President Wheeler voiced the feeling of those 
present when he expressed his regret that all members of the Association had not 
heard Prof. Bissett. Even though the address was printed in full in Law Library 
Journal, it would be impossible to appreciate the personality of the speaker, be- 
cause words are inadequate. It is the joy of such addresses that gives pleasure 
and enthusiasm to our meetings. 

The President then read a telegram from Miss Alice M. Magee, of the 
Louisiana State Library, expressing her regret that she was unable to attend 
the conference on account of illness in her family. Our members were very 
sorry Miss Magee was so sadly detained. 

George S. Godard, Librarian, Connecticut State Library, read a beautiful 
tribute to Miss Mary S. Foote, our loved and esteemed Secretary-Treasurer, 
who died September 30, 1924. Motion to place a copy of this memorial in our 
records and print it in Law Library Journal was unanimously carried. (See 
Law Library Journal, July, 1925.) 

After making a few announcements and reviewing the subsequent programs, 
President Wheeler turned the chair over to Howard L. Stebbins, Librarian, Social 
Law Library, Boston, Mass., for the Round Table Discussion. 


Mr. Stebbins stated briefly his procedure in bringing this part of the program 
to the attention of the members of the Association. He had written the members 
for suggestions, and among the splendid replies, the suggestion of A. S. McDaniel 
and W. H. Alexander of the New York City Bar Association, that each person 
attending the Conference, should present a concrete problem with which he 
had been confronted during the past year, seemed to be the most helpful. Mr. 
Stebbins then wrote the members along this line and many interesting replies 
came in. As the time as limited, only a few of the questions could be discussed. 

The first was how to get serial publications more promptly. In the course 
of the discussion the chief point evolved was that publications such as attorney 
general’s reports, bar association reports, etc., could be obtained more promptly 
and with less waste of effort, if there were some information at hand as to 
where the supply was. The distribution varies so much from state to state that 
no uniformity is possible. In some states the state librarian has control over 
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this, in other states, it is the secretary of state or other officer. Mr. Small spoke 
of the difficulty of getting replies to letters, and thought it might be facilitated 
by making the state library the distribution center, either by exchange or purchase. 
Mr. Mettee thought that the leading library in the state, whether bar library or 
state library, should have in charge this distribution. Mr. Millard stated that 
the bar association reports in Washington were sent out by him, as Secretary 
of the Bar Association, rather than as State Law Librarian. He thought that 
the various secretaries of bar associations might be asked to aid in expediting 
this work. He asked that Mr. Wilkin be directed to take up this question with 
the Secretary of “Bar Association Secretaries.” 

It was suggested that a list of publication with the source and manner of 
obtaining serial publications be compiled by the secretary and mailed to members 
of our Association at regular intervals. As to exchange of court reports, it 
was thought that wherever possible these should be handled also by state libra- 
rians. In some states statutory provisions make wide distribution impossible. 

The second question was that of subscription to periodicals, where one sub- 
scription is paid for advance sheets and another for bound volumes which replace 
advance sheets. F. R. Salway of the Multnomah Law Library, Portland, Ore., 
brought up this question and thought that a scheme of cooperative buying might 
be helpful. Loss of periodicals in the mail, and double paying, was another phase 
of the problem touched upon. This did not seem to be a serious problem with 
many of those present. 

Another of the problems discussed was that of equipment for law libraries. 
Mr. Hewitt spoke briefly on the need for consultation rooms, for conversation 
and dictation, which should be nearby. He also mentioned desk equipment where 
the individual desk should be provided with desk shelves, drawers for filing away 
papers overnight, stationery on top where it would not get mixed with the worker's 
papers. Most libraries are now provided with consultation rooms. There was 
some discussion on the question of smoking in libraries, but the consensus of 
opinion was that smoking rooms should be provided apart from the reading 
rooms. 

At this point Mr. Stebbins stated that as the noon hour was approaching, 
the round table discussion should close. President Wheeler took the chair. 


At the meeting in Saratoga Springs a question was raised as to the advis- 
ability of having the annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries at the same time and place as the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association. The matter had been left in the hands of the Executive Committee, 
but the President had had to consult members on the advisability before a 
decision could be reached. After a short discussion, it was found that the 
consensus of opinion was to continue to meet with the American Library Associa- 
tion, as provided in our Constitution. Mr. Godard said it must be remembered 
that it was no farther through a series of years for one librarian than for 
another, and it was a source of pleasure and reassurance to know that it will 
come to one’s own part of the country some time. 

Miss Jessie Manning, of the Memphis Bar and Law Library, extended an: 
invitation to the Association to meet in Memphis in 1926. Luther E. Hewitt, 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, extended an invitation to Philadelphia, 
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mentioning the many historical attractions and in addition the Sesqui-centennial 
celebration which will take place there next year. 

Motion to adjourn until Wednesday evening at 7:30 P.M. was made, 
seconded and carried. 


Wednesday, July 8th, 1925, 7:30 P.M. President Wheeler called the meeting 
to order and asked for the Auditing Committee’s report. Mr. Godard presented 
the report, which contained, in addition to the approval of the Treasurer’s books 
and report, a recommendation that an annual salary of $100 be paid the Secretary- 
Treasurer for her work. It was moved and seconded that the Auditing Com- 
mittee’s report be adopted and placed on file. Carried. The Secretary-Treasurer 
expressed her very great appreciation for the remuneration so generously given 
for her work the past year. 

Arthur S. Beardsley, of the University of Washington, then read his paper 
on “The Law School Library—A Library of Research for Lawyer, Layman, and 
Legislator.” (See Law Library Journal, October, 1925.) President Wheeler, 
on behalf of the Association, expressed our appreciation both for Mr. Beardsiey’s 
paper and for the very great help he gave toward the success and pleasure of our 
Seattle Conference. 

Miss Rosamond Parma, of the University of California, read her paper on 
“Law Libraries in California.” Mr. Wheeler thanked Miss Parma for her 
exhaustive and thorough treatment of the subject. (See Law Library Journal, 
October, 1925.) 

As the time was growing short and the reports of committees had not been 
heard, motion to print in Law Library Journal the papers which time had not 
allowed for presentation was made, seconded and carried. These will be published 
as rapidly as possible: 


Mrs. W. F. Marshall....... Law Libraries in the South. 

Mrs. Lena M. Bangs........ Why a Law Library? 

ge re re Value of the Law Library to Layman, 
Lawyer and Legislator. 

ee Rs TH. Weiss sss Sos How We Obtain our Law Books. 

Mr. M. J. Ferguson......... Laws and Codes of California. 

Prof. Eldon R. James ...... The Harvard Law School Library. 

BOE dhe) Fn BS ows cease’ The Law Library, a Broadcasting and Public 
Service Station. 

Mr. Gilson G. Glasier........ The Work of the American Law Institute and 


What it Means to the Law Librarian. 
(This paper was presented at the joint 
meeting with the National Association of 
State Libraries. ) 


W. J. Millard, State Law Librarian, Olympia, Wash., asked for permission 
to reprint all the papers read at our conference in the Washington State Bar 
Association report for 1925. Motion was made that permission be granted, 
provided each paper should carry a note that permission was granted by the 
American Association of Law Libraries to reprint it from Law Library Journal. 
Motion carried. As Mr. Musmanno had reserved right to further publication 
of his paper, Mr. Hewitt was asked to secure his permission for reprinting it. 
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Request was also made by the California Law Review to reprint Milton 
J. Ferguson’s paper on the “Code and Laws of California.” Motion to grant 
permission, provided it was indicated as a reprint from Law Library Journal, 
was made and carried. 


President Wheeler then called for committee reports. These reports follow 
the minutes in Law Library Journal, October 1925. 


Luther E. Hewitt, Chairman of the Committee on Index to Legislation, 
presented the report of his committee. Motion was made and carried that this 
report and the recommendations it contained be adopted. Carried. Motion 
was made that the committee be continued next year so that the excellent work it 
was doing might be carried on to completion. Unanimously carried. The Com- 
mittee for the past year consisted of the members as follows: 


Luther E. Hewitt, Chairman 
George S. Godard 

Franklin O. Poole 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
John T. Fitzpatrick 

Sumner Y. Wheeler, ex officio 


The Committee was enlarged for the coming year by the addition of the 
following members: 
Con P. Cronin 
Charles L. Andrews 
Miss Olive C. Lathrop 
Ralph H. Wilkin 
Mrs. W. F. Marshall 


Motion was made and carried that expenditure of any reasonable sum by 
the committee be left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 

George S. Godard presented the report of the Committee on Index to Legal 
Periodicals and Law Library Journal. Mr. Mettee raised a question as to why 
the proceedings of the Conference at Hot Springs, Ark., had not been indexed. 
Mr. Hewitt replied that it must have been due to an oversight or inadvertence. 
He was glad Mr. Mettee had mentioned it, for we should be on the guard lest 
it happen again in the future. Mr. Godard did not know that it had happened, 
but felt sure that the issue which contained it must not have been accessible to 
the editor when the work on the Index was being done. It was moved and 
carried that the report of the Committee be accepted and placed on file and 
printed in Law Library Journal. Motion was made and carried that the Com- 
mittee be continued for the coming year. 


The following expression of appreciation to Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
for her long and splendid service as Editor of Law Library Journal and the Index 
to Legal Periodicals, was moved and unanimously carried: 


RESOLVED, That the American Association of Law Libraries has learned with 
great regret that Miss Gertrude E. Woodard has resigned as Editor of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal. The Association takes 
this occasion to express its deep appreciation of the extremely valuable work 
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done by Miss Woodard for the Association over a period of many years, 
work which has continued and raised the high standard of usefulness of the 
Index and which has contributed immeasurably to the present position of the 
Association as an organization of real value to the legal profession. 


RESOLVED, That the Secretary transmit to Miss Woodard a copy of these 
resolutions. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The members of the American Association of Law Libraries as- 
sembled in their 20th annual meeting at Seattle, Washington, July 6-9, 1925, 
have learned with interest and pleasure through its Committee on the Index 
to Legal Periodicals of the special interest of the Law School of Harvard 
University in this publication, in which the Association is so vitally inter- 
ested, on whch it has devoted so much time, energy, enthusiasm, strength and 
money, and for which it has the greatest hopes and expectations. 


RESOLVED, It is with pleasure that we here record our appreciation of the 
interest, assistance and services of Professor Eldon R. James, Law Librarian 
of Harvard University, Professor Beale and those associated with them, in 
assuming the compiling and editing of the July number of the Index, thus 
making accessible to the Association and the subscribers of the Index the 
experience, resources and suggestions of Harvard University. 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be published in the Law Library Journal, and 
a copy be sent to Professor Eldon R. James, Law Librarian, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Last spring President Wheeler appointed Andrew H. Mettee, Chairman of 
the Committee on a Consolidated Index to Textbooks. The chairman was to 
name two other members for work on the Committee. Gilson G. Glasier and 
Ralph H. Wilkin were chosen. Mr. Wheeler thanked Mr. Mettee on behalf of 
the Association for the excellent work done by this committee, and reappointed 
it so that it might continue the work so ably begun. 


The Committee on Law Book Publications was reappointed, Ralph H. Wilkin 
to continue as Chairman. A. H. Mettee and John T. Fitzpatrick were named 
to serve with him. It was decided that this committee should work in close 
cooperation with the Committee on a Consolidated Index to Textbooks. 


The report of the Committee on the Standard Legal Directory was read by 
the President, since Arthur S. McDaniel, Chairman of the Committee, was not 
present. Motion to accept and file the report was made and carried. The com- 
mittee was continued, the President reappointing Mr. McDaniel as Chairman, 
and expressing the appreciation of the Association for the thorough work this 
committee is doing. 

Howard L. Stebbins, Chairman of the Special Committee on Securing 
Advance Opinions of the U.S. Court of Claims and U.S. Attorney-General, 
presented the report of his committee. Upon motion made and carried, this 
report and its recommendations were adopted. The committee was continued, 
the President expressing the gratitude of the Association for the Committee’s 
work during the past year, and the earnest wish that its efforts may be more 
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richly rewarded this year. The advance sheets of the U.S. Attorney-General 
may be obtained now from the Superintendent of Documents at 75 cents per 
volume. The efforts of the Committee next year will be toward making available 
the advance sheets of the U.S. Court of Claims. 


The President appointed the following members as the Committee on New 

Members: 
A. J. Small, Chairman 
Arthur S. Beardsley 
W. J. Millard 
Howard L. Stebbins 
Miss Rosamond Parma 
Miss Jessie Manning 
Mrs. Maud B. Cobb 
Miss Flo La Chapelle 
Miss Anna M. Ryan 


The next order of business was the report of the Nominating Committee. 
Luther E. Hewitt, of the Law Association of Philadelphia, read the following list 
of nomination of officers for the following year: 


For President: Sumner Y. Wheeler, Massachusetts 


Vice-Presidents : Ralph H. Wilkin, Illinois 
W. J. Millard, Washington 


Secretary and Treasurer: Miss Lucile Vernon, New York 


For Executive Committee: Sumner Y. Wheeler, ex officio 
Ralph H. Wilkin, ex officio 
W. J. Millard, ex officio 
Miss Lucile Vernon, ex officio 
Anderw H. Mettee, Maryland 
John T. Fitzpatrick, New York 
Con P. Cronin, Arizona 
Miss Anna M. Ryan, New York 


Mr. Godard moved that the Secretary cast a ballot for the Association, 
electing all officers as named in the Nominating Committee’s report. Carried. 
The Secretary announced that the vote had been cast. 

Mr. Godard made a motion that the appreciation and thanks of the American 
Association of Law Libraries be extended to the citizens of Seattle for the 
manner in which they had entertained this Association at this time. Motion 
was amended to include specifically the Y.M.C.A., the University of Washington, 
the College Club, the Women’s University Club, the local Committee, Mr. 
Beardsley, Mr. Millard, Mr. Jarvis and Mrs. Howley. Motion was seconded 
and unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

There being no further business at 11:15 P. M. upon motion duly made, 
seconded and carried, the Twentieth Annual meeting of the Association adjourned, 
‘sine die. 

LucIiL—E VERNON 
Secretary 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
AND LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


For the Year Ending June 30, 1925. 


Your Committee is now able to report on the results of the efforts begun 
during the year 1923-24 to place the Index and Journal on a sound financial 
basis, following the instructions received at previous annual meetings. 


First, the Committee was instructed to take steps to raise a fund with 
which to pay off the deficit which had been accumulating for many years. In 
the last report to be found in Volume 17 of the Law Library Journal at page 
36, there are set forth the measures taken and it is stated that up to June 30th, 
1924, there had been received as contributions to the so-called “deficit fund” 
an amount something over $1100. Since that time other contributions have been 
received, including two personal subscriptions from our former president, Mr. 
A. H. Mettee, amounting to $40., so that we now have received in this fund 
about $1500. Not only has the accumulated deficit been wiped out, but there 
has been a surplus which has proved very useful in meeting the running expenses 
for editorial charges on the Index during the period before the Association 
could realize the benefits from the increased subscription rates. 


It should be borne in mind that the deficit reported in April, 1923 was as it 
existed at the end of the publication of the 1922 volume, and that the results of 
the increased subscription rates, hereafter described, were received in connection 
with the publication of the 1924 volume. It was impossible to make any plan to 


meet the continuing high expenses during 1923 except from the balance on hand 
in the “deficit fund.” 


Second, the Committee was instructed to take up the matter of a readjust- 
ment of subscription rates for the 1924 and succeeding volumes, so that no 
further deficits might accrue. 


The last report, cited above, describes the steps taken. The following 
condensed, comparative statement sets forth the results of the readjustment which 
went into effect with Volume 17, 1924. The costs include all expenses except 
those for editorial work, which work is controlled by the Association through 
its Committee and paid for out of whatever funds may be available. 


Vol. 16 Vol. 17 





1923 1924 
Receipts from subscription and advertising ...... $2684.20 $3385.71 
Expenses (except for editorial work) ......... 2482.51 2534.43 
Paid into Treasury of the Association 
and available for editorial costs ........... $ 201.69 $ 851.28 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The Index and Journal are now self supporting, and the Committee believes 
that no further changes in rates are necessary for the present. The Committee 
calls attention to the fact that the profits on Volume 17, 1924, as turned over 
to the Treasurer of the Association by the business managers of the Index and 
Journal, are ample to defray all editorial costs during the present year, costs 
based on the previous rate of pay. The Committee feels that this rate is inade- 
quate and suggests that authority ‘be given the Committee or its successor to 

make such readjustment as may seem wise. 

It is with great regret that the Committee reports that with the end of the 
1924 volume, Miss Gertrude E. Woodard who has so long and so efficiently 
served the Association as Editor, resigned her office, feeling that she could no 
longer give adequate time to the work. The Committee recommends that a 
suitable resolution of appreciation be adopted by the Association, thanking Miss 
Woodard for her services. She has carried the work along during one of the 
most trying and embarrassing periods of its existence and done this work not 
only cheerfully but in a way which has, the Committee believes, brought credit 
to the Association. 

In choosing a successor for Miss Woodard, efforts were made to capitalize 
so far as possible the standing of the Index which its accuracy and usefulness 
had won for it. Its value as an exceedingly important legal tool was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the Committee by a call made at the office of the 
Chairman by Hon. Julian W. Mack, United States Circuit Judge, who is not 
only a learned judge but is very much interested in the work of the American 
Law Institute. Judge Mack made this call for the sole purpose of finding out 

‘how the Index was getting along, having kept in touch with the troubles which 
the Association had met in publishing the work. It is largely through the 
suggestions and influence of Judge Mack that the Committee was able to fill the 
vacant position, securing for this purpose Professor Eldon R. James, a member 
of the faculty of the Harvard Law School and Librarian of the Law School 
Library. In taking over this work, Professor James has the backing of the 
faculty of the school, Professor Joseph H. Beale being particularly interested. 

The negotiations took sometime which is the cause of the delay in issuing 
the April number of the Index, the first number of the new volume. This Index, 
however, is now (June 23rd, 1925) in press and will be published very shortly. 
Work on the July number is already under way. 





Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS AND LAW LIBRARY 
JOURNAL 


FRANKLIN O. POOLE 
GEoRGE S. GODARD 
ERNEst A. FEAZEL 


GERTRUDE E. WooDARD 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SECURING ADVANCE 
OPINIONS OF U. S. COURT OF CLAIMS AND U. S. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


A very thorough canvass of the situation in the Court of Claims has con- 
vinced this committee that there is just one channel through which satisfactory 
advance publication may be secured, and that by a Congressional appropriation. 
We strongly recommend that the Association make every effort, next fall and 
winter, to put the situation before the proper Senators and Representatives. 

The work of this committee, consisting of Dr. Wire. Mr. Cheney, and the 
writer as chairman, may be divided into two parts. That part relating to the 
advance opinions of the Attorney-General may be briefly dismissed. A draft 
letter to the Department of Justice was prepared, but before it could be sent 
out, Dr. Wire was notified by the Superintendent of Documents that advance 
sheets were available at 75 cents per volume. This information was transmitted 
to the Law Library Journal on September 12th, but was not published. 

Relative to the Court of Claims opinions, a letter signed by all three members 
of the committee was mailed on August 18th to the Chief Clerk, J. Bradley 
Tanner, esq. This letter set forth the great need of prompt publication, and 
suggested a free distribution of advance sheets to law libraries, but with the 
alternative proposition of placing them on sale through the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Under date of August 20th, Mr. Tanner sent a long and very courteous 


reply. He discussed the situation fully and made out a more emphatic case 


for the early publication of the opinions of his Court than had the committee. 
He cited many law libraries with which he had had correspondence. He told 
of attempts that he had made to have the West Publishing Co. undertake 
the inclusion of this material in the Federal Reporter, and of their statement that 
they could not comply without an increase of price that would drive away many 
individual subscribers. There was no fund available for printing such matter 
by the Court, he said, and no feasible method had been found for publication 
by the government printer. Mr. Tanner concluded as follows: “Every avenue 
of approach to this subject invariably returns to the conclusion that the proper 


and only solution is the publication in the Federal Reporter with the opinions of 


the other United States courts.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Cheney wrote the West Publishing Co. along this 
line, but received a reiteration of their former position. This seemed to leave 
a Congressional appropriation as the only solution. On September 12th we wrote 
Mr. Tanner again, suggesting a concerted attempt to get an appropriation through 
Congress and inquiring whether any difficulty other than financial interfered with 
publication. He promised to refer the matter to his Court in October, but we 
heard no more as to the fate of our suggestion. 

The experience of a Boston attorney in Washington, last winter, suggested 
the possibility of obtaining these sheets by a special fee for work out of hours, 
but even this hope was speedily dashed. Our final letter from Mr. Tanner on 
January 22d was courteous but firm and emphasized his previous statement that 


there was no possible way in which his Court could furnish advance opinions,. 


either by gift or purchase. 
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The committee acknowledges advice and co-operation from Mr. Poole, who 
has independently reached the same conclusion, viz: that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress constitute the only promising field of attack. He states 
that he has written repeatedly to his own Senator but without definite result. 

Bound volumes of U.S. Court of Claims reports are, as you all know, from 
one to two years behind the work of the Court. There is just one place where 
later opinions can be found and that is in the loose-leaf U.S. Board of Tax 
Appeals and Federal Court Service published by the Commerce Clearing House 
at $60.00 to $75.00 per year. For the very largest law libraries this solves 
the problem. For all others the cost is prohibitive. 

Some libraries represented here today perhaps do not feel the need of the 
material under discussion; others believe that this is their most vulnerable point 
in offering up-to-date service, and that their failure to receive promptly this 
vastly important material is a by no means negligible obstacle to their clients in 
the complex work of preparing tax cases. 

We strongly urge that the Association instruct a committee to bring this 
matter before Congress at the coming session, and that the individual members 
be requested to write to their Senators and Representatives. 

We also recommend that the co-operation of the American Bar Association 
be solicited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GeorcE N. CHENEY 
G. E. Wire 
Howarp L. STessins, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIST OF LAW LIBRARIES . 
FOR THE STANDARD LEGAL DIRECTORY 1924-1925 


To the American Association of Law Libraries: 

The Committee reports that it has worked along the same lines as in pre- 
ceding years, and has been able to add a number of new names to the list. This 
year’s list has information relating to 652 libraries as compared with 607 last 
year and 537 the year before. 

As in previous years, each member of the Committee assumed responsibility 
for a certain number of states. Questionnaires were mailed to the various libraries 
and an effort made to have all the data correct and complete. 

In accordance with the vote of the Association at Saratoga Springs, the 
list includes the names of all Assistant Librarians who are members of the 
Association. A special note was also included in the introductory statement 
calling attention to the use of bold-face type to indicate membership in the 
American Association of Law Libraries, 

The publishers are very glad to place a copy of the directory in the hands of 
each member of the Association. There has been the heartiest co-operation 
between their Mr. Pedersen and the Committee. 
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The Committee hopes that the list which will be found on pp. 366-391 incl. 
of the 1925 edition of the Directory will be of sufficient interest and value to 
compensate for the time and care spent in its preparation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ArtTHUR S. McDANIEL, Chairman 
Howarp L. STEBBINS 
ANNA M. Ryan 
Avice M. MAGEE 
HELEN S. Moylan 
J. J. DALey 
J. T. A. SMirHsoNn 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER, JUNE 30, 1925. 
To the American Association of Law Libraries: 

Our membership at present is 132, of which 110 are regular members, 
and 22 are associate. Of the 110 regular members, 9 have paid dues as library 
assistants. 8 new names have been added to the roll during the year, 6 regular 
and 2 associate. 

The total receipts of the Association for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1925 were $2184.04. An itemized statement of the receipts and disbursements 
for the year follow: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance received from former Treasurer .............eee0-. $698.54 
Dues collected during fiscal year 1924-25 .......... cc eee eeees 341.00 
OE Oe Eo dead dat danke avnedes 600s benbedeuseens ih exe 4.03 
Donations to Index to Legal Periodicals 
a, EE Cle 5456s s bed dead ecNebeneaeseeeuace 40.00 
ee EE TG piece a Cheb agndseccnddbvsecedete gunteuas 25.00 
Se CD BE cs no scnapnnnhacdens Ash eae sean 22.50 
Checks from The H. W. Wilson Co. 
Profit on Vol. 16. Index to Legal Periodicals .............. 201.69 
Profit on Vol. 17. Index to Legal Periodicals ............. 851.28 
BOR ia iene eds cchahc db abe ee b03 NSS $2184.04 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Andrew H. Mettee, stenographic expenses ................0- $ 25.00 
American Library Association, affiliation dues 1923 and 1924... 16.00 
Gertrude E. Woodard, work on Index ...................05- 500.00 
Eldon R. James, work on Index ..........cccccccsccccsccees 125.00 
Luther E. Hewitt, printing notices ...... is ald bash dds boot sus « 17.50 
Sumner Y. Wheeler, printing dues-bills, etc .................. 34.50 
Gerry & Murray, overprinting dues-bills .................00. 3.75 
Postage, notary fees and exchange on checks ................. 13.10 
Balance in bank 
PE SA ROE oo oo ven ccantbsbitidetiniaiaGaeiiaan 205.14 
er ee pe ee ee 1244.05 
BM a's cede oss dd, csehcoeds MILI S: $2184.04 


LucILeE VERNON 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1925. 
To the American Association of Law Libraries: 


Your Committee on Auditing the Accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer have 
examined the same and find the accounts as read to the Association correct, viz. 


OE asictrcinsensdecemeae $ 734.85 
ME adh cei NFds <osdsaccecdnr 2184.04 
pe ee 1449.19 


We recommend an annual salary of One Hundred dollars be paid to our 
Secretary-Treasurer in full compensation for her services in such office. 
W. J. MILLARD 
GrorGE S. GODARD 
Gitson G. GLASIER 





Auditing Committee. 
Seattle, Wash. 
July 8, 1925. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDEX TO LEGISLATION 


The Committee on indexing laws of general public interest stated orally as 
follows: 


The Library of Congress has shown considerable interest in the project 
and has submitted a proposed bill for introduction into Congress at the 
1925-26 Session. The Hon. George S. Graham has expressed a willingness 
to introduce the bill in the House if the librarians indicate a desire on 
their part for its passage, and show a need for it. This desire has now 
been expressed by the National Association of State Libraries and by the 
American Association of Law Libraries and the movement has had sup- 
port in influential bodies. Thus it has been recommended by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Reference Bureau; by the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association in its proceedings of 1925; by the New Jersey-Pennsylvania 
Library Clubs in joint session in 1925; by the governing board of the Law 
Association of Philadelphia in 1924; by the Social Research Council in 
1925; by the appropriate council of the American Library Association at 
Seattle; by the American Bar Association Journal in its December 1923 
issue, and by leading individuals. One of these is eminently able to 
judge of the matter. This is Joseph P. Chamberlain, Esq., who has pub- 
lished his able practical reviews of legislation in the States for the 
American Bar Association. 


Active and earnest cooperation in this matter is requested of librarians. 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Alabama 
ee TC eee Tee West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
App. Reports ........ a West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Session IAWS .....2c0- QuadrennialSecretary of State..........ceeeeee- 
1923, 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
DEGOSUS occncccecseses or West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 
Arizona 
II. os-ccvcnsenese Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
meeneth AWS o..0c<0es Odd gears Stade TeRT Fi oc onsscnicccsbusd« 
Arkansas 
REED kenccccnecdnes ‘ae meeretaty GF State: «.60.0ccssceeee 
Seas TAWS ...06 00000 Odd years Secretary of State...........ceecee: 
California 
DEE asecaccobansce Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Ri, BK on cucenscscs Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
sets cisco 
ee, re Odd years Sccretary of State...........ceeeee: 
Colorado 
DD 6 ck cdantertsnes Pea Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Session ldws .......6. Odd years Secretary of State...........ceecees 
Connecticut 
IEE osc cndadatsecs bf Banks L. P. Co, N. Y¥. City...2.<.. 
*Advance parts ...... oo Banks L. P Co., N. Y. City. 
Session laws ........+. Odd years State LIMCasias ...cccccnscscccccocs 
Delaware ’ 
Ree ee Ta Siete DEE 6 nnpapstbnriodvbens 
Chancery Reports .... “ee ONG EENEEED cca<cocgddbanenbues 
a rere Odd years Secretary of State......cccccccccces 
District of Columbia 
AUOUIED - cc0scaeseaees i, Shell West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Acts affecting Dis- ... John Byrne Co. ............ pdecee 
trict of Columbia , 
CE kava dcwsccedeenedoesmien Mscienkenain ssobdbese 0060665569 0060086 
Florida 
CEE TTT ree Attorney General .......ccccccccces 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State............ jsenas 
Georgia 
EE 6 sd bsccdcdéees TCE. tdatinbagshinan esesce 
DE TE cdscncscedens °° BA GSO. anccces (ndnccgduteas 
Session laws ......... Ammees BOE Be: 6c cacdsbésccecsess 
Hawaii 
Ee se Cleskc Supreme’ Ct. ..cccccccecces 
*Advance parts ...... a Clerk Supreme Ct. ......... jonee 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 
Idaho 
Reports ..... egneetens Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ..... «+» Oddyears Secretary of State...........00.- ase 
Illinois 
its +ctindenkouin : Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ...... q Supreme Ct. Reporter 
a eee beke Callaghan & Co., Chicago...... very 
Court of Claims Re- 
DOES cocccosccens i ath T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago..... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State........ P< A. 





*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 


AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 
SIDE REPORTS 


Latest vol. 
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212 


20 
1923 


1923 
25 
1925 


167 
1925 


194 


1925 


76 
1923 


IOI 
1925 
31 
1925 


54 
1924-25 


1924 


87 
1923 


159 
1924 
27 
1925 
39 
1925 
317 
234 


1925 
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Dates of regu- 





Publication lar sessions Source 

Indiana 

REROEES 2 cc ccccccccces o oe | RII BE BR cc ccccccsccccsces 

App. Reports .......-. oe « Secretary Of State... cccocsccccsscec 

Session laws .......+- Odd years Secretary of State............eee00- 
Iowa 

EE, sc cisccenssaus - ++ Secretary of State...........seeeeee 

Session laws ......+ -- Oddyears State Printing Co. ...........000. 
Kansas : 

RAROSS . ccccccceccces os State Librarian ............2-eee0e 
*Advance parts ...... c+ Be BIE acoscosoeticconsces 

Session laws .......- Odd years Secretary of State............0e200: 
Kentucky ‘ 

PONGEES .cccccsccccces ~ ++ State Librarian ..........cecceeees 
*Advance parts ...... State Librarian ..............-+00- 

Session lawS ......e6. Even years EEE  660-s05-s0cssesnceace 
Louisiana 

Reports ....cccccccces ° Pe SE cccbvionsaseceences 

Session laws .......-+. Even years Secretary of State.......ccccccccees 
Maine 

ER. «cc cnceneonees i. SR : adddbdstnasconscees 

Session laws .......+- Odd years EE  cvcucacasedeosune 
Maryland 

BeBOCtsS 2. cccccccccces 6 Rian ccccccccs 
*Advance parts ...... » he King Bros., Baltimore 

Session laws .......0- Even years State a 
Massachusetts 

DED Sticeneseenees eo Samuel Usher, Fort Hill Press, 

Advance parts ..... i aie Boston } 

Session laws ........+. Amman 49 State Librarias ...<cccccccccccccecs 
Michigan 

PRONE: « co sccccccoses - +--+ Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
*Advance parts ...... - Callaghan & Co., REGS 660600000 

Session laws .......+- Odd years RE 
Minnesota 

Reparts «oc ccccccesccs - Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 

Session laws .......0- Odd; years Secretary of State........ccccoccees 
Mississippi 

BIBOEED o ccccccesccese are E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 

 \ aaa 

Ree TAWE scevccces Even years Secretary ek edicbnnes ees 
Missouri E. W. Scotian “Publ Co., Colum- 
Reposts ..cccccccceses a's Me, GS 554d cnvncctesesenasaennss 
App. Reports ........ im “> Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


ee 


Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...........ccccece 
Montana 
Di‘ snisgisubebhas - ++ Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws .... .... Odd years State Publishing Co............... 
ebraska 
BED ccccccsse deeee H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 
Session laws ......... Odd: years H. C. Lindsay, State Librarian...... 
Nevada 
EE - Secretary of State.......ccccccccecs 
Session laws ....... Odd years RR GE Ds on ccicbcccccesee: 
New Hampshire 
ea ie eh C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
RIS RRR NRT VEER. 
*Advance parts ...... oe C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
PONE. cciakcddbbdubsccecbecces 
Session laws ......... Odd years Edson C, Eastman, Concord, N. ‘H.. 
ew Jersey 
Law Reports ........ - ++  Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 
Equity Reports ...... ares Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 
Miscellaneous Re- 


Op we < Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J 
Advance parts con- 

cerning above .... ... Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J. peadas 
Session laws ......... Annual Secretary of State................ d< 


ereeeee 





Latest vol. 


to appear 








112 
1925 


47 
1925 


1925 


8 


1925 
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Latest vol. 
to appear 


Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 


New Mexico 
Reports 
Session laws 
New York 
Reports 
App. Div. Repts 


N. Y. Miscellaneous... 


Session laws 


*Advance parts cover- 


ing all the above.. 


N. wa Supplement 


and* adv. parts.. 
North Carolina 
Reports 


*Advance parts .... 


Session laws 
North Dakota 
Reports 


Session laws 
Ohio 


PROD < sinenaccscéus 


App. Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 


Oklahoma 
Reports 


Criminal Reports .... 


Session laws 
Oregon 
Reports 


Session laws 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports 


Superior Court Repts. 
and County 


District 
Reports 


Advance parts for all 


the above 
Session laws 
Philippines 
Reports 
Public laws 
Porto Rico 
Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 
Rhode Island 
Reports 


Acts and Resolves.... 


Public laws 
‘South Carolina 
Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 
South Dakota 
Reports 
Session laws 
‘Tennessee 


Session laws 
“Texas 
Reports ... 


Odd years 


Annual 


Odd years 
Odd years 


Odd years 


Odd years 


Annual 


Odd years 


Central Printing Co., Albuquerque. . 
Secretary of State 


J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 
J. B. Lyon Co., Albany 


j. B. Lyon Co., Albany 
West Pub. Co. 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 


Secretary of State ........... soees 
Secretary of State 


Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 

Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 
Cleveland 

Ohio Law Bulletin and penser 
Cincinnati 

Secretary of State 


Harlow Pub. Co., 
Harlow Pub. Co., 
Secretary of State 


Okla. City 
Okla. City 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Secretary of State 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., 


Philadelphia. .. 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., 


Philadelphia. . . 
Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia... . 


Legal mas Philadelphia. . 


Secretary of State 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 
Secretary-Reporter San Juan 


29 
1925 
239 
211 
123 
1925 


III 


17 


1925 
109/110 
18 
1925 
112 
1925 
282 


84 
1925 


19 


31 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington roth. 2d. Sp. 1924 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 
Secretary of State 


State Publ. Co, Pierre, S. D 
Secretary of State 


a Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 





LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Dates of regu- 
lar sessions 


Publication 


Criminal Reports 


Session laws 
Utah 


Re ports 
Session laws 
Vermont 
Reports 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 
Virginia 
POEES.  ciciccsceasons 
Advance parts entitled 
Virginia Appeals .. 
Session laws 
Washington 
Reports 


Advance parts 


Session laws 


West Virginia 

Reports 

Session laws 
Wisconsin 

Reports 

Session laws 

Biennial compilation 

by the State Reviser. 


Wyoming 
Reports 
Session laws 

United States 
Reports eee 
*Advance parts ..... 
Advance opinions.. 
Reports L. Ed.. 


Advance parts 


Porto Rico Federal... 


* Advance parts ..... 
Attorney General Opinions 
*Advance parts ... 
Claims Board. Appeal 

(War Dept.) Decisions 
Court of Claims 


Comptroller General Decisions.. 


Customs Appeals 


section 


Latest vol. 
Source to appear 


E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 


Mo. 


Callaghan & Co., Chicago 
The Kelly Co., Salt Lake City 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 
State Librarian 


Secy. of Commonwealth 


Appeals Press, Richmond, Va 
Secy. of Commonwealth 


Bancrofts Whitney 
Francisco 

Bancroft, Whitney 
Francisco 

State Law 


Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 


Banta Pub. Co., Menasha, Wis 
State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison1g22 spec., 1923 reg. 


State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1923 


Callaghan & Co., 


State Librarian 


Govt. Printing Office 

Govt. Printing Office 

Clerk of the Supreme Court 

Lawyers Co- ae. Pub. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. ¥. 


ter, N. 
Govt. Printing Office, W ashtn., D. é 
Govt. Printing Office 
Govt. Printing Office 
Govt. Printing Office 


't. Printing Office 
‘t. Printing Office 


-Govt. Printing Office 


rt. Printing Office 


Federal Reporter with *advance 


Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn 


Federal Trade Commission De- 


cisions 
*Advance parts... 
Internal Revenue 
Interior, Dept. 
pealed pension and 
retirement claims 


rt. Printing Office 
. Printing Office 
tt. Printing Office 


tt. Printing Office 


Interior Department, Public Lands. Govt. Printing Office.. 


*Advance parts ..... 4 
Judge Advocate Opinions 
Treasury Decisions 
*Advance parts ... 


Govt. Printing Office 
. Printing Office... 
. Printing Office... 

. Printing Office 


Commissioner of Patents Decisions. Govt. Printing Office 











LEGAL 


NDEX— 


ADVERTISING 








STATE MENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQU IRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal published quarterly at New York, N. Y. 
for October 1, 1925. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
and county aforesaid, 


State 
personally appeared W. C. 
Rowell, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-Pres. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— 
Publisher, Tue H. W. 
958-972 University 
Editor, Expon R. 


Harvard Law 


Post Office Address— 


Witson CoMPANY 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAMES 


School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Managing Editor, NoneE 
Business Managers, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
958-972 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


American Association of Law Libraries, New York, 
Y.; Sumner York Wheeler, President, Essex 
County Law Library Association, Salem, Mass.; 
Ralph H. Wilkin, 1st Vice Pres., Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill.; Olive C. Lathrop, 2nd Vice 
Pres., Detroit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Mich.; 
Lucile Vernon, Sec. and Treas., Association of the 
Bar, 42 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
the names of the owners, stockhoiders, 
holders, if any, contain not only the 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Per W. C. RoweELt, Vice-Pres. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1 ‘th day 
of September, 1925. 
[SEAL] 


above, giving 
and security 
list of stock- 


GERTRUDE D. NOLAN. 
Notary Public, Bronx County, N. Y. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
County Clerk’s No. 66. Register’s No. 6085 
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For 59 Years the Leading Law Periodical of America 
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It keeps the busy lawyer abreast of the times. 
It contains the best thought of the legal profession. 


CURRENT TOPICS and NOTES 
BOOK REVIEWS 
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REVIEW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
209 N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me the American Law Review for one year. 
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